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POLITICAL FRAGMENTS. 



A GENERAL REMARK. 



Wb have long been a people highly favoured 
unong^ the nations. Beyond all former example 
riches long continued to increase among us, and 
have adorned the British Isles. Every art has 
been improved, every science extended ; all the ac- 
commodations of private life have been augmented ; 
we have seen Europe desolated by wide-wasting 
IwaTy from the vicinity of the Polar circle to the 
Mediterranean Sea, while no enemy has insulted 
mr shores. The British empire has been extend- 
led oTer the globe till the sun no longer sets upon 
h- In spite of sanguinary conflicts fought at a dis- 
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tance, the numbers of our people liavo ang'mented, 
and have carried our commerce, onr language, our 
literature, our laws, and our religion to the most 
distant regions. Still I never reflect on the sub- 
ject without thinking' of what is said of the feet of 
the image in Nebuchadnezzar's vision, as applicable, 
not prophetically, but descriptively, to the British 
empire. They were " part of iron, and part of day," 
and a stone cut out of the mountain, without hands, 
coutd destroy them. " Whereas, thou sawest the 
feet and toes, part of potter's clay, and part of iron, 
the kingdom shall be divided ; but there shall be in 
it of the strengtii of the iron, forasmuch as thou saw- 
est the iron mixed with miry clay ; and as the toee 
of the feetwerepart of iron, and part of clay, so the 
kingdom shall be partly strong, and partly broken 

(or brittle) they shall not cleave one to 

another, even as iron is not mixed with clay." 

Britain in one sense is strong as iron. Her 
marine warriors have been unrivalled by any na- 
tion, and her land forces, at the end of a long war, 
proved at least a match in that terrible art for the 
most skilful and the bravest. Still the empire con- ' 
tains much of the potter's day. Its Bcatt«red 
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branches or "toes" are very frail; — disjointed in 
Canada, — barbarous in the black population of the 
West Indian islands, — and made up of millions upon 
millions of a feeble race of Gentoos, Mahommedana, 
and worshippers of Bndho, inhabiting the great 
territories from the south of Ceylon to the Himma- 
laya mountains. All Europe greedily gazes on 
those rich eastern provinces, Eveu our Anglo- 
American brethren look eagerly towards the same 
prize. Any convnlsion at home would deprive us 
of these rich settlements, and of all that influx of 
wealth which daily pours in upon us from thence, 
in the shape of private fortunes brought home by 
individuab. Amidst its Revolution, France lost its 
colonies ; Spain sustained a similar loss, and so 
would Britain ; nay, without a convnlaioD, the 
gradual growth of the American states threatens 
the same result. It would even follow from any 
important additional improvement in navigation, 
which should enable a. great military power to elude 
at all times with certainty the vigilance of our 
fleets. 

Out fanndred millions of Hindoos form emphat- 
~y the potter's day of the empire. They can 
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never hn fally incorporated with the free-bom, the 
bold, the intelligent Earopean Islanders. We and 
they caunot " cleave one to another, even as iron 
is not mixed with clay." The British enipira 
therefore is essentially weak, when its strength is 
compared with its magnitude. Its strength con-. 
sists of the population of the British Isles, capable 
at all times of becoming military ; and, if supplied, 
with the means of warfare by Oriental riches, cap- 
able of contending with advantage against any Eu- 
ropean people of double their numbers, not so snp- , 
plied or supported. Its weakness consists in the*, 
scattered and remote aituation of its parts, and the 
imperfections of its culoniiil population, rendering 
them anbjects of plunder and not instruments of 
power. 

To hold together such an empire it is necessary 
that the capital, that is to say, the British Isles, 
shall poasesH not merely an ascendancy over the, 
colonies, but that the name and power of thoM 
islands shall be great and formidable in the eyes 
of other nations, and still more, that no rottenness 
shall exist in the moral and political condition and 
arrangGments of the European part of the State. 
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Acting as a free and enlightened people, having 
the hest laws^ the purest religion, and a population 
of the best character that had hitherto appeared on 
earth, our fathers were enabled to rear that fa- 
bric of empire, which has descended to us. It is 
in general easy for individuals, and still more easy 
for nations, to maintain their station, by persevering 
in the arts by which they rose. If these arts be 
forsaken, and if a people assume a new and differ- 
ent attitude and course of conduct, the hazard is 
great, that the fortune which attended their early 
conduct may desert them on a change of character 
Mid pvooeedings. 
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CAUSES OF THE REPEATED MERCANTILE 

DISTRESS. 

I SUSPECT that the chief canse of the mercantile 
distress, which, from time to time, since the termin- 
ation of the late war, has so frequently recurred, is 
not fully understood. It is usually and rightly as- 
cribed to over-trading ; but why is there now so 
much OYer-trading or over-manufacturing ? One 
says it is all owing to the perfection of our machin- 
ery, — another says that trade is not sufficiently free, 
— and another, that the free-trade system is per- 
nicious. Theories abound, but the evil continues ; 
and it is of importance to ascertain the cause of 
the evil. 

Free trade means, I presume, the free admission 
of foreign ships into our ports, and of all foreign 
commodities, corn included, into the markets of 
Britain, that we may buy all things at the cheapest 
rate. 
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Our fore&thera disapproved of this freedom of 
trade. 

1. Ai to foreign manufactured goods. 

Our forefathers, inflnenced by sentiments of hu- 

manitf , endeavoured to give bread to tlieir common 

people, by narrowing the competition between 

them and foreigTiera. As soon as any class of art- 

., ists or workmen seemed capable of supplying the 

., market at home, tbey obtained from government 

,1 ^ther a monopoly of tlie home market, or the ira- 

., |K>sitioa of such a tax on the foreign commodity as 

,,.gaFe a decided advantage to the British workmen. 

„,, There were in our country enough of workmen to 

, prevent an undue rise of wages or prices by com- 

bination, and there were laws against all such cora- 

. , bi&ations. Our forefathers held it to be of little 

importance whether a landed man should wear a 

coat of cloth a little finer or coarser, or boots and 

spurs more or less elegant ; but tbey held it to 

, be esctreraely important, that the workmen in bis 

, , neighbourhood, and in our own towns, sfaonld get 

The effect of this policy was, that, by the pre- 
encour^ement so held out to our own 
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were not tempted by foreig;n importation to multi- 
ply beyond those means of sabsistence wliiiik their , 
own country could permanently alFord. The way to 
encourage any art ia to provide a niai'ket for the com- 
modity. Ourforefathers, therefore, imposed a tax on I 
foreign corn ; and, as in some eases, to eocuurag* * 
manufacturers, they granted a bounty on exporta- 
tion, HO they did so with regard to corn in ordinary 
times, when there was no fear of famine. They 
were of opinion, that it ia of as much importance to I 
improve the soil of oar island as to improve onr I 
broad-cloth, or our hardware. Tliey knew that 
agriculture is an art, and land a commodity not less 
improvable than cotton goods, or the art of the 
weaver. 

By thus acting with humanity and justice to all 
classes of the commanity, our ancestors reared a 
mighty empire. The manufacturer, instead of pay- 
ing ten yards of cotton cloth for the prodnce of 
an acre of land, was enabled, by his improvements, 
to give five hundred yards. By improvement, an 
acre of poor land, instead of feeding half a aheep, 
produced forty-eight bushels of wheat ; and thtu 
plenty and riches were made to abound. 
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What is styled Tree trade in m&nnfactures is just 
this : Our own populHtiun are tu be starred tu en- 
courage and reward foreign workmen. — In naviga- 
tion by free trade, our own sbip- carpenters and 
sesmen are to be dismissed, that our merchants 
may import foreign goods at a cheaper rate, by 
hiring foreign aJiipa and seamen. Farther, by dis- 
missing our seitmen, uuf shores are tu be exposed 
to invasion, and our Fast colonial empire to be sur- 
rendered to foreigners, — In relation to the produce 
of the soil, the effect of free trade ii this : The com 
of America, Poland, and all other countries having 
more land, or a more genial climate than ours, is 
to be imported to the effect of keeping our own 
aecond-rate lands unimproved, and of reducing the 
profits of tenants, and the incomes of proprietors of 
land, in the proportion of from ten millions to two 
millions a-year ; whereby the shopkeepers of the 
towns and villagea, the mannfacturers and labour- 
ers of our country, are to be deprived of the other 
eight millions at present spent among them. Every 
shilling', taken from the rental of a proprietor of 
land, ia dearly tenpence, if not a Bhilling, taken 
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from his tradesmen and servants, wlia must be dU' 
missed. It is better for a poor man to pay two 
shillings a peek for oatmeal, and to get three shil- 
lings a-day of wages, than to get oatmeal for eigbl> 
pence, if he is to get no employment whatever, or 
only wages at fivepenue. 

Since the war, the British rulers have been striv- 
ing to introduce what is called free trade, that is to 
say, freedom to French, and other foreign man- 
fifactitrerg, to starve the mannfacturers and lab- 
ourers of Great Britain. Foreign toys, — foreign 
silks, — foreign ships in our ports, — foreign corn in 
our granaries, and the people in distress. 

It may be true that it were better if all the in- 
habitants of this globe would act as one people; 
but we know that they will not do so. Reciproci- 
ty of commerce has been proposed to France and 
America, but they will give no reciprocity. They 
are willing to take every advantage, but to give 
none in return. 

Still, however, the free trade system, though er- 
roneous in principle, has not, in practice, been car- 
ried so far as fully to accouot for all the returns of 
commercial distress which have afflicted the manu- 
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I &ctaring towns. This evil has a deeper root, 
^ vhicli, I fear, has not been duly considered. 

During the war of the French Revolation, the 
British gorernment may be snid to have taken all 
Earope (except France) into its pay. Year after 
yesr liberal subsidies were sent to Prussin, Austria, 
Rtusia, and every German and Italian prince who 
wonid take onr money. These advances were 
Biade to enable the Continental princes to make 
war upon France. The money, therefore, if fairly 
nsed, was employed in the eqnipment of armies; 
in baying arras, aramunition, clothing, saddles, Sic. 
Stc ; and perhaps some necessaries and finery for 
tbe families of the military. Our manufacturers, 
perceiving where money ahonnded, and goods were 
wanted, instantly prepared and sent off the articles 
or equipment wanted by the Continental princes ; 
sold their wares, and brought back most of the 
cash, which the British cabinet had so lavishly sent 
ttbroad. The war went on ; every year money was 
sent abroad ; and every year our merchants posted 
after it with manufactures, and brought it back. 
When this game was at the hottest, a German 
mercantile agent told me that at the outset all 
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bsidieB sent V 



Germany heard with delight of the BubsidieB » 
to their princes, expecting that the cash would dif- 
fiise itself among them, and they would all become 
rich; but to their astonishment, the money seemed 
to disappear as if by some enchantment. Arraiei 
were no douht levied and paid ; but their otni 
manufacturers got nothing, and their merchants as 
little. 

On the other hand, the more skilful manufac- 
turers of Britain obtained abnndant and lucrative 
employment. They were paid by the British Go- 
vernment, — not directly, but by the intervention of 
the foreigners who got the goods. All the young 
men were employed in the army or in manufac- 
tures ; women became weavers, as in the days of 
Penelope and Lucretia, though not always of such 
repulsive natures. All the poor were employed 
and liberally paid. They all married. The theo- 
ries of Malthas were despised, because all could 
well alTord the expense of supporting families. 
Tbe poor lived liberally, and the farmers prospered. 
The addition of at least 100,000 French prisoners, 
supported by this country, was just an additional 
boon to the fanners, which gave encouragement to 
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Bgricoltare. The conseqaence was, that notwith- 
standing the waste of life by war, and colonies si- 
tuated in tropical climates, the population of tjie 
empire augmented rapidly. In the meanwhile, at 
home, we became manufacturers for half the globe, 
tad merchants and navig'ators for the whole. 

This prosperous progress came to an end. The 
war ceased. The British Governmynt sent no 
more cash to the German princes ; — the consequence 
was, that these princes and their subjects had no 
longer the means wherewith to buy oar manufac- 
tured goods. The foreigners were constrained to 
be content with what tbey could fabricate for them- 
selves. Our manuikcturerg thus found, and conld 
find, no adequate market. If any small market 
appeared it was instantly glutted, because we had 
tr^oed up workmen and established machinery 
on a scale to snpply the consumption of half the 
world. 

The evil went on increasing, — because the mar- 
riages made in the days of our prosperity could 
not be unmade, — and for some years the bad times 
were thought to be temporary. This delusion was 
fostered by circumstances. For a time various 




>iir own soil, and tlie perfection 
of our agriculture ; but we have lost the means of 
distribution. The cottage sj'st«m t«nds to aggra- 
vate tbe evil. Kxpatrtation is a melancholy reme- 
dy. It is too expensive in our times ; and while 
tbat honeyless beehive, Ireland, continues to c^ast 
off its swarms, no plan of uolonization can produce 
benefit. 

Palliatives may be found ; but till more than one 
generation pass away, the effect of the war of the 
French Revolution will be felt, I fear, by the Bri- 
tish nation. The policy which ought to be adopted 
is nearly the reverse of all that has been recently 
followed. Providence, for its own purposes, exalt- 
ed Britain ; and for its own purposes has of lata 
left UB to depress ourselves. A great nation never 
falls, excepting in consequence of the incapacity or 
misconduct of its rulers. 

I cannot quit the anbject withont saying one 
word on commercial treaties. Our late attempts 
to make them have been disastroas. We hav« 
opened our ports to the northern states, who can 
afford to labour and to build and navigate vessels 
more cheaply than ourselves. They injure our art- 
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ists and seamen^ and give nothing in return. A 
commercial treaty is then only fair^ and jast, and 
beneficial to both parties, when they exchange la- 
bour for labour to an equal amount. 
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SMUGGLING. 

A PEOPLE may be so immoral or short-sighted 
that government shall find it almost impracticable 
e£Pectaally to patronise them, or to act with en- 
lightened hamanity towards them. Thus, the Bri- 
tish government, desiring to give profitable employ- 
ment to the silk trade of Britain, prohibited the 
importation of French silks. The e£Pect was, that 
many wealthy or enterprising persons engaged in 
that branch of business, and gave bread to a na- 
merons body of workmen. Bat other persons re- 
fused to allow this st^te of things to continue. 
They became what are called smugglers. They 
imported secretly, and against the law, French 
silks, which were cheaper and more gaudy than 
the British. Thus the smugglers injured the Brit- 
ish manufacturers, depriving them of sales, and con- 
sequently of bread. So far as in their power, the 
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unug'glers defeated tlie beneficent purposea of the 
British legislature. Government placed a guard 
along the coast of England, but the smugglers elud' 
ed the guard. They had spies on shore tu assist 
their enterprises ; and when detected they fought 
the gnard, and slaughter ensued. 

Where then were the clergy of England ? It is 
to little purpose that the Christian minister reads 
&om the pulpit yagne essays in praige of good 
morals, the beauty of virtue, the deformity of vice, 
and so forth, while he fails to unfold the whole 
counsel of God, by pointing out and denouncing 
ipecial offences when they occur. Christianity 
armi ita ministers with powerful weapons. They 
we anthorized to announce to men of bad lives the 
fenrfill doom, " Depart from me ye cursed." Where 
irere the dissenters or the missionaries who go a- 
baat pretending to diffuse the doctrines of the gos- 
p<el? I They talk in vain about redemption, and free 
grace, and sin, if they fail to enforce the terrors of the 
divine taw, against actual, and specific, and known 
crimiBS, and do not tell their hearers tliat there is 
neither redemption, nor grace, nor hope, for the 
luUBnaified, that is fur him who disregiu-ds the 
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plain precept of the Christian Lawgiver, To do on- 
to others even as ye would that they shonld do 
unto you. On the occasion in question, why did 
not every pnlpit near the coast, denounce the pro- 
fligate proceeding's of these inhuman and traitorous 
smugglers, who were systematically employed in 
bestowing their labonr and hazarding their lives in 
committing the most cruel injuries against their 
conntrymen — persons and families of the same sta- 
tion with themselves. 

E the root of the evil, by 
in the true nature of the 
i treated as a question of 
ir what is fashionably called 
rs and speakers on 



Instead of striking a 
instructing the people 
offence, the matter was 
mere pence, or profile o 
— political economy, 
the subject treated this kind of smuggling not as 
a serious crime or offence against morality, but aa 
a sort of venial offence, like the shooting of a par- 
tridge by a poacher, which may always be expect- 
ed to exist to tome extent. Government, unsup- 
ported by the moral and religious officers of th» 
nation, found no other remedy than to try to beat 
the smugglers, by admitting French silks under a 
considerable tax or duty, — a measure which still _ 
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iSorii profit to the smng'gler, aod which hag al- 
timately proved pernicious to the British manii' 
fiuiturer. 

The first etep ought to have heen to call npoa 
the clergy to do their duty. The second to call 
upon the manufacturers to send monthly detach, 
ments of tlteir operatives to assist the preventive 
^nard. These detachments (changed monthly to 
lo'event collusion or seduction) would not merely 
have acted with severity towards the smugglers; 
bat they would, in conversation, have placed the 
question CD its true footing, that of a warfare be- 
tween British and foreigu manufacturers. They 
would have shewn that the smugglers were the 
flstissaries of the foreigners — traitors to their 
country — the enemies of the British poor, and eo- 
titled therefore to no countenance or mercy. 

The mob regard with much indifference, the ex- 
ecotiou of a criminal for the robbery of a rich man. 
Their sympathy is apt to pass rather to the side of 
the malefactor. But let the crime he clearly seen 
to touch themselves, or those of their own station, 
and they feel very differently. At the 
of the aeutence of death upon Burke, the 




execBtion I 

he mob of I 
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Edinburgh not only looked on with satisfaction, bnt 
exulted with savage fury over the wretciied crimii 
nal, whose atrocities were of a nature to be direct- 
ed Bgninst the poor exclusively. It was found dif- 
ficult to send his associate Hare, the King's evi- 
dence, in safety out of the conntry. 

When the smuggler merely attempts to accommo- 
date his neighbours or equals with cheap whisky, 
they infallibly forgive, in ordinary times, what ap- 
pears to them a very venial offence. But shew 
them that he is ministering to the luxury or vanity 
of the rich, by importing articles that might be 
prepared at home, thereby acting to the prejudice 
of British workmen, and all sympathy with the 
instantly extinguished- He will 
outlaw, to be informed against, 
. Governments always rely too 
s of authority or power, and too 
f persuasion. When govem- 



smuggler wij 
be treated as 
and hunted i 

little on the arts ( 
ment is in the right, and seriously endeavours to 
convince the understandings of the public, it never 
fails to prove successful. But if government was, 
in the case under consideration, not sufficiently clear- 
sighted, that affords no defence for the clergy, who 
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ought to be daily watchmen of the Christian flock. 
If they failed in their duty, in sach a case the 
clergy of England ought to be aware that they 
will not only be found unprofitable servants by 
their great Master, but their countrymen will be apt 
speedily to think them unworthy of their temporal 
wages. 
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NATIONAL DEBT. 



One of the mnst remarkable circumstances in 
the present situation of Britain, is the enormous { 
ma^itude of its public or national debt. 

In former times, a great incorporation, tbe Roman 
Catholic Church or clergy, accumulated into their 1 
own possession above a third of the national p 
perty and revenue. Tbe state was thus crippled 
in all its exertions, because all the income of the 
industrious classes that could be spared from their 
own subsistence, was expended in supporting an 
immense body of ecclesiastics, some in the state of 
princes, as archbishops, and lordly abbots, and others 
of all ranks down to begging monks. The service 
which this great body of men performed to tbe j 
community was entirely of a religious nature. I 
They prayed and offered up tbe sacrifice called the 
masi, and performed other religious ceremonies, 
and sometimes preached to tbe people. 
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Our furefathera were gradually led by the vices 
and boundless ambition of the clergy, to regard 
them with disgust and hostility, and to diacover 
that the; could pray for tberaselveg, or obtain bet- 
ter sermons at a cheaper rate. The Roman Cath- 
olic priesthood, therefore, as public serrantB, 
whose labours were no Innger wanted, were dis- 
missed, and tlieir lauds distribuled among' the in- 
dnatrioua part of the community. Tiie new clergy 
^vere permitted to marry, and support families; and 
the nation being thus relieved fram the burden of 
feeding so many idle persons, increased greatly in 
wealth. 

But at a future period, to avoid the sudden in- 
crease of taxes to snpport the wars in which the 
nation engaged, recourse was had by Parliament to 
the plan of borrowing money, and of imposing 
taxes to pay merely the interest of the money lent. 
By the extraordinary expense and duration of the 
war of the French Revolution, the national debt was 
augmented to its present magnitude, of about 800 
millions, the interest of which amounts to above 30 
millions per annum, which must be paid, in addition 
totfaecnrrent or ordinary expense of supporting 
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tlie aririy, the navy, and the whole civil and eccle- 
Eiastical ofiicerB of tbe empire, the high roads, bar^ 
hours, and bridg'es, tbe poor, &c. Sta. 

The natioDal creditors have in fact come in place 
of the old priests, monks, and nuns, of the Roman 
hierarchy, — with this disadvantage, that the priestB, 
being public servants, might be dismissed when their 
services were no longer wanted ; or at least they 
might be allowed to die out when their property 
would belong to the community. But the national 
creditors cannot so he turned off. They have paid 
a price for the claims due to tbem, and are entitled, 
on a broad principle of justice, to contend that as 
creditors they have a right to demand payment 
wliile a shilling remains in our pockets. Nay, tba( 
as creditors, they have a better right to every 
estate in the kingdom than its present possessor. 
The king and his ministers have in truth ben 
sort of attorneys or factors to collect the rents due 
to tbe national creditors. 

A grievous error, or act of gross injustice, ^ 
comniitted in relation to this matter soon after the 
termination of the late war. The enormous Issues 
of money wanted for the public service, had com- 
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petled g;orprnment to borrow largely from the 
Bank of England ; and as the bank could not sop- 
pl]' uash, its paper was borrowed, and its credit anp- 
ported by declaring its paper to be lawful money in 
all payments. This paper became depreciated, so 
■that aguinea of gold became worth less than tweoty- 
eeven or twenty-eight shillirgs in paper. The per- 
sons who, in this state of things, lent money to gov- 
emment, advanced only this depreciated paper, so 
that when they nominally lent £100, they in reality 
lent less than £67. 

At the termination of the war of the French Re- 
Tolntion, the rule of domestic policy adopted, of 

■ common consent, by the European governments 
< was apparently this, that each government, wliich 

- had been untouched or was restored, should retain 

- (France excepted) its ancient power, absolute or 
otherwise; but at the same time, to prevent futnre 
revolutions, they should of themselves reform all 
departments of their administration. It was seen 

- that if the people suffer by abuses, the monarcJi suf- 

■ fers also ; he is ill served, his resources are wasted, 
and the aifections of his subjects lost. Tliis prin- 

-ciple, as applied to Britain, consisted in resisting 
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parliamentary reform, bat at the same time in grant- 
ing all other popular reforms of abuses. Here a 
course of blundering commenced. Parliament may 
on the whole be described as containing two classea 
of aristocracy — thoseadhering to theadniinistratioa i 
of the day, and those in opposition. The opposi» ' 
tion party endeavour to derive strength from hold- 
ing themselves out as urgans of the popular 
or sentiment. The British admin istrnlj on gave 
them credit for being go, at the period now men- J 
tioned, — and whatever opposition proposed admin- 
istration performed. They generally voted down 
the opposition measures in the first instance, and 
then, in a future session of Parliament, endeava 
oared to take the credit of originating thetn i 
beneficial reforms spontaneously granted by goT- ' 
ernment. Thus they went on from year to yew, 
so that aubBtantialiy the opposition became the 
legislators of the empire, through the medium of 
the ministers of the crown, who gave way to their I 
measures. Hence, whatever important act of le- ' 
gislatiou has been performed, originated with op- 
position, whom the ministers of the crown attempt- 
ed to gratify and conciliate, imagining they v 
thereby securing the good will of the nation. 
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Afen of sense in Britain looked on with wonder, 
and not a little of contempt, at these proceedings. 
The government lost credit, because successive mi- 
nisters seemed mere drivellers, crouching to op- 
|>(isition ; and aa measures n-ere adopted which 
trere in moat instances erroneous and calamitous, 
and in some instances absurd, Parliament itself be- 
came discredited, as possessing neither wisdom nor 
public spirit, and consequently as not deserving the 
confidence of the community. Thus the whole 
frame of government has been undermined. Whea 
• M tax was to be taken off, the salt tax was selected, 
because opposition and the Edinburgh Review re- 
presented that the removal of it would exalt agri- 
culture and benefit the poor. Ministers, looking 
tbrongh the eyes of other men, did not discover 
that the poor paid more for snuff and tobacco than 
for salt ; and that cheap salt applied to our cheese 
and our hams would afford no compensation to ag- 
riculture, compared with what would have resulted 
from recalling the taxes on horses, carriages, and 
servants. In like manner, the public experienced 
no relief from any one measure that was adopted, 
from the removal of any one tax. Trade and 
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navigation were injured, but still the minister conld 
justify, in Parliament, all bis measures, hj the re- 
commenJalion of his antagonists. Ereu when a 
Scottish member tried to mend the juries of Ms 
country, ministers voted down his proposal, anil 
next year adopted it as a mighty popular plan, the 
effect of which confessedly has been grievously t^ 
discredit trial by jury in Scotland. 

Bat to return to the national debt. Befor^ 
the war ended, the opposition in Parliament 
tried to embarrass the government by exoggei^ 
ating the evil resulting from the depreciation 
'British paper, and by proposing to make all payi 
ments in specie. Witli that view they had the in- 
flaence to bring forth what was called the Bullion. 
Committee's Report, in favour of their plan. It 
was highly favourable to the monied men, becaiutf' 
tending to their enormons profit. After the peao^, 
the government became weakened by the loss of 
the war patronage, and still more by the imbecil- 
ity of its statesmen, acting under the conciliating 
principle already mentioned. Accordingly gov- 
ernment gave way to the theorists of opposition 
and the clamour of the monied men, and, in an evil 
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boar, parsed a law requiring the Bank of England 
to prepare to pay their notea in gold and silver a- 
gainst a certain date. Mr. Peel had the misfortune 
to allow himself to be persuaded to bring forward 
this measure in Parliament, which has thence been 
styled Mr. Peel's BUI. I do not censure him per- 
aooally ; — be was driven to the measure by the 
parliamentary opposition, by the general principle 
of conciliation on which g-overnraent acted, by nu- 
merous publications, by the urgency of the moni- 
ed men, and the silence of the greater part of the 
community. I have no doubt that be was iio wiser 
than others, and did not foresee the resolt. 

Still I know that the calamitous result was fore- 
seen by men whose voice was not listened to. The 
consequences were more ruinous than would have 
been produced by a landing of 100,000 French 
in arms npori our shores. Wellington, bnuked by 
British hearts, and British arms, would bare driven 
the enemy back into the ocean, with a loss to us, 
no doubt, of many valuable lives, and with damage 
to various corn-fields; but the pecuniary damage 
would have been liberally paid to individuals, with- 
out imposing any serious burden on the nation; and 
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as to the loai of lives, it is certaio that no great 
people were ever permanently weakened by the 
fall of brave mea in tlie arms of victory. Assured- 
ly Britain was not weakened by the train of vic- 
tories which ended in the battle of \VaterIoo, al- 
though many of the moat gallant of her sons lie ia 
these bloody fields. 

But the effect of the cash-payment bill was, that 
the paper whiuh had previously passed for money was 
called in, whereby money was made scarce. Every 
holder of commodities found tlie price of them sunk 
from a guinea to fourteen shillings, and no market 
at that price. If a merchant held goods bought fur 
£SD,000 he lost £7000. If he could not pay his 
debts afler such a loss, he becAine baidirupt, was 
thrown out of employment, and the benefit of his 
skill and experience were lost to his family and the 
community. If he could pay the loss, his means 
and credit were so far crippled, and he was reduced 
to distress and difficulties. Every farmer found hii 
crop depreciated above a third, while his rent re- 
mained the same. He paid while he could, and 
then fell into bankruptcy. The national taxes were 
in effect augmented above a third. Every debtor 



found bla debt HQgmented in the same proportion, 
while liis means of pHyment were diminished. It, 
waa proved to a committee of the House of Com- 
mons in IS18, tliat in g'cneral, by debts, mort^ges, 
provisions to children, &c. proprietors in England 
are in debt to the amount of half their rentals. 
Vf ell, a proprietor had £3000 a-year ; his income, 
deducting all burdens, was £1500; hut by Peel's 
Bill Lis rental was reduced one-third, that is, to 
£2000. His burdens, however, of £1500 remain- 
ed ; so be was reduced at once to £S00 a-year, or 
even to less. He found it impassible instantly to dis- 
miss his whole servants and reduce his establish- 
inenL The consequence was, that he speedily fell 
< into difficulties and discredit ; his debts augment- 
I «d ; and if his estate was nut or could not instantly 
be sold, he was reduced to permanent embarrass- 
ment ; was placed under trust, ultimately ruined, 
and his family degraded from their place in society. 
The misery — the mortification — tbe hitter grief 
and concealed wretchedness thus created in the 
most respectable classes of the community, were 
beyond calculation. After an ineffectual struggle 
with their fate, numbers of valuable men, of proud 
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spirit, sunk into the grave, crashed by the moat 
cruel of all diseases, a broken-heart. On the 
other hand, the common people, deprived of em- 
ployment and bread, sought refuge in exile, or 
barely existed amidst starving families. Tempo- 
rary revivals of trade occurred only to terminate 
in a relapse into poverty. The evil was aggravat- 
ed in an incalculable degree by an extraneoos cir- 
cumstance, gold and silver had become scarce by 
the South American Revolutions, and the disloca- 
tion of industrious pursuits there, whereby the 
mines had become unproductive. 

By lapse of years, and by property shifting hands, 
although individual debtors still suffer, yet the 
interests of private debtors and creditors have in 
general been more equalized ; but still by paying in 
gold and silver, vow more costly tlian formerly, 
the weight of the national debt continues to press 
in the form of taxation upon all classes of the 
community. The creditors advanced depreciated 
paper, and we pay them in gold. This proceeding 
is grossly unjust towards the community. It is also 
palpably absurd in policy. The effect is the same 
as if in Catliolic times the nation had at once in- 
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creased the nnmber of its clergy to the amount of 
one-third. The national creditors were aagmented 
hj the cash-payment bill in a similar proportion, 
and continae aogmented, by perseverance in the 
■ame policy, till now it would be unjust to the late 
purchasers of stocks to pay them in the sort of 
coin that during the war was lent to the govern- 
ment. 

It would be in vain to try to meiid the matter, 
- by any great effort to pay off a part of the debt. 
The effect of such a measure would just be to cna- 
tle Parliament to act more lavishly, in granting 
money to the crown, to be dealt out to the owners 
of rotten boroughs an<I their dependents. 

I now see no legitimate mode of getting quit of 
the national debt; but had the late war lasted a 
few years longer the debt would have been extinct. 
Paper must have been increased till, as in France 
and America during their revolutions, a man could 
have papered a room with state paper for twenty 
shillings sterling. 

One effect of the enormous public debt, is, that 
Britain, formerly so forward to engage in every 
quarrel, has become pacific. An embarrassed gov- 
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eminent finds iteelf weak and paralyzed by it« 
embarrassments. 

Let it always be remembered that if tbe pnUiliJ 
tAxes now press more heavily on the communitf 
than tbey ought to have done, the evil was 
result of schemes or measures urged on by op- 
position in Parliameot — reco mm ended by the presSi 
in thousands of publications — acquiesced in by the 
nation, and only yielded to, perjiaps with reluct- 
ante, by government. It is not clear that iff* 
bad previously obtained tbe purest system of re- 
presentation in Parliament, we would b.ive n 
aged better, because tbe plausible till tiers and 
writers, and tbe monied men, were all on one side, 
Tbey all said. Mend the currency, — look to the ex- 
changes. Few said, Look to your debts, and bow 
you are to pay tbem, if the creditor is to receive 
above a third more than he lent : As to excbanges, 
that is an affair for tbe merchants, which, after tbe 
first transaction, they know bow to rectify, became 
all foreig'n trade ultimately resolves into barter. 
Our rulers were blind, and they led tbe blind. 
When the statute was passed enforcing; payments 
in ca^b, one of two things should have been c' 



first, the effect of the siukingp fun<) shouti] have 
been more fairly tried. It has become diBcredited — 
and why ? Betause we augmented suddenly the 
debt, by attempting; to pay in cash wiiat had been 
borrowed in depreciated paper. To have tried 
fiiirly tlie sinking fund, we sliould have permitted 
a regulated paper circulation, to the amount tliat 
existed during the last years of the war. The 
taxes could tlius have been ptiid, and to a targe 
extent should have been kept np till the debt was 
brought back to its amount in 1797, when cash 
paymeots were suspended. It would then have 
been easy to pay in specie. Or secondly, and at 
all events, on resuming cash payments, the interest 
of money ouglit to liave been reduced to a low 
legal rate, both in respect to private and to public 
debtors and creditors. This would plainly have 
been an act of justice. He who lent depreciated 
paper, wliether to the public or to a private 
debtor, had no right to demand that the interest 
Ehonld be paid in gold to the same nominal amount 
as formerly. Some relief would thus have been 
obtained by private debtors. I believe recourse 
must still be had to one or other of these measures. 
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NATIONAL DEBT— (Sec II.) 



Long as to liim that works for debt the day. 

Next to vice and infamy, poverty is the greatest 
evil that a man can encounter in this world. The 
man is in poverty. No batcher or baker will feed 
him, and no body will clothe him ; no body who 
knows the fact will let to him a house to shelter him. 
The physician, the man of the law, will avoid him. 
Nay, poverty is absolutely more infamous than 
many crimes in the statute book. Bribers, usurers, 
gamesters, whoremongers, are all received into the 
society of the great and t^ie gay ; but the man known 
to be poor is excluded. Surely he is a great crimi- 
nal, and poverty is a great crime ! 

But the worst form of poverty is debt. It hangs 
about a man's neck like a millstone; he is the 
slave of the usurer ; all his labours are unprofitable 
to himself and his children ; the rents of his lands. 
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or the prodnce of bis iaduetry, are swallowed up 
by his creditor. If he ^o on in debt conceoling hii 
poverty, there is a canker-worm at his heart that 
sinks his spirit, or in his store that consumes his 
• apparent wealth. He goes into the market at a 
disadvantage ; he must sell when the terra-day 
comes round, and he cannot compete in bnying 
with the man who is unencumbered. 

Britain, as a nation, is in debt. This means, that 
all her people are in debt — loaded with taxes, the 
payment of which consumes the fruits of their in- 
dustry. The nation, as such, is thereby humbled. 
■The people have also their private debts. Landed 
men have more rank and more credit than others, 
and so they suffer under the load of fine equipages 
and heavy debts. Other men, generally, are only 
Taot in debt because they have no credit. But, 
independent of private debts, the public debt, and 
the necessity of supporting the national establish- 
■tnents, embarrass the exertions of all men. 

In other times men have been in debt. In an- 
'clent Rome, the debtors, being the majority of the 
people, repeatedly rose in insurrection, and some- 
■timea lef^ the town demanding noviB tabula, or a 
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the debt of the Bation shall be reduced in the same 
proportion. The debt of the nation is the debt of 
each indiyidaal in the nation. The money is due 
from man to man, whether payable through the 
King's ministers^ or through a private attorney. 

Say not that national credit will be hurt; na- 
tional credit, like private credit, will be thereby 
augmented. 

Our great misfortune at present is^ that there is 
not enough of money spent. We prospered dur- 
ing the war when an enormous expenditure was 
going on. To relieve us, you must make a market 
for labour. Merely to diminish taxes will not do. 
Taxes, after all^ do some good; they accumulate 
capital in the hands of the monied aristocracy to be 
lent out. If the sums be small, and coUected from 
many persons, they are little felt. Extinguish 
them, and in so far accumulation of wealth may be 
arrested. This explains how it happened, that 
when a large amount of four per cent, national debt 
was reduced to three per cent., and taxes to the 
amount of the difference repealed, the measure did 
no good. As formerly remarked, the salt tax was 
repealed^ but nobody was sensibly the richer. No- 
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body in conseqnence employed an additional horse 
or servant, or improved his land, or did auglit else 
to give bread to tlie poor. The diminution of the 
interest on private debts reacbes in a direct form all 
enterprising persons in trade or business of all de- 
scriptions ; or it reaches proprietors of land, who 
are thereby enabled to improve their estates, to 
give accommodation to their tenants, and employ- 
ment to all around them. In short, it is of more 
Vnportance to relieve a ievr persons, especially en- 
terprising men, effectually of a great burden, than 
to diminish trifling payments made by miUions. 
Not that the diminution of taxes will not give re- 
lief; — I merely speak comparatively. There is no- 
thing unjust in this proposal as applied to the na~ 
tional creditors ; they are merely required to sub- 
nit to the same law that affects and binds all other 
ixeditors. 

To be sure, among other sage theories, a project 

vr proposal in favour of what was styled liberty, was 

years ago made to repeal the laws which fix 

rate of interest on loans. Jeremy Bentham had 

[irritten ia favour of this project. It was broached 

jn Parliament in I81C. The Edinburgh reviewers 
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pnbtislied an article in favoar of it. In 1818 a bill 
was Lrouglit in to repeal tliese laws, and a commit- 
tee of tlie House of Commons reporteil in favour of 
the bill. In tlie way gorernment were proceeding, 
doing; vi'liaterer they wei'o bid by opposition, it 
should liave passed. But tliere were too many 
debtors among our tegitilators ; and it has been said 
tbat where the legislatoi'a are money-tenders or 
creditors, d9 formerly in Holland, laws against 
nsary, are with difficulty enacted or enforced ; but 
where the borrowers are law-makers, then high 
usury is n grieTons offence. The French Conven- 
tion at one time, among otlier novelties, repealed 
the usury laws, but restored them in twenty-three 

As the cases are extremely nnmerous, in whi^' 
men have occasion to claim money from each other, 
and in wliich it has been detained, to the benefit of 
the debtor, with or without the creditor's consent, 
it follows, that in a busy period of society, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to fix a certain general rate, as the 
compensation due for the detention of money. W\ 
this were not done, the courts of law would he orei» 
whelmed by millions of actions of damages for de* 
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tention of money, and their proceedings would be 
lltog'ether arbitrary in fixing the rate that in reason 
tnglit to be paid in each particular case. But it is 
;lBicl, Wliy shouSd not men be allowed to fix before- 
'land, at their pleasure, the rate to be paid fur the 
taae of money ? Why should our liberty be abridged 
in that respect ? — The first auswer is, that liberty is 
' • good thing ; but liberty to oppress is not a good 
■ tiuDg ; neither is it good to be placed under teinpta- 
tiott to submit to oppression. In the next place, 
die law of usury abridges no man'a natural liberty. 
A man states that he lias in view a most profitable 
Jrroject, which will make bis fortune. He requests a 
loan, and promises boundless gratitude, and lest this 
be not enough, he promises to the monied man re- 
payment, with 20 or 30 per cent, more for the ac- 
commodation. The borrower gets the cash, and af- 
terwards pays it back, and the SO or 30 per cent. 
promised. Nobody prevents him from doing this, 
or even from paying more tlian he promised. 

Bnt the borrower fails to pay the usury. The 
iTeditor calls upon the judge to interfere, to com- 
pel the debtor to fulfil his promise, — or to seize his 
^ods, or to lock him up in a public castle or jail. 
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The question is, Ought the commonityy throngli the 
judge in that case, to take the side of the creditor, 
and to enforce such a promise ? There are many 
promises which the law does not enforce. There is 
a long list of them in the Scottish law books — 
wagers, bribery, black-maily smuggling, pactions 
against liberty, simony, to commit crimes. In 
all these, and multitudes of other cases, a promise 
to pay or perform is not enforced by courts of 
law. No such promise is, or ought to be, enforced 
to the effect of producing injustice or oppression. 
Before the judge interpose his authority, he is 
bound to see, not merely that a promise has been 
made, but that the demand of fulfilment has nothing 
in the face of it inconsistent with fair dealing. 
Hence it is not inconsistent with ordinary rules for 
a community to say generally, that it will not inter* 
fere to enforce fulfilment of a promise, to pay for a 
loan, at the rate of 20 or 30, or even 6 per cent, per 
annum, because every such bargain is, on the face of 
it, oppressive against the debtor. This is accord- 
ingly the language of the law in this country, with 
regard to interest on money lent or detained, where 
more has been promised than 5 per cent. The law 
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is eonstraiDed to fix a Fair market rate of money, and 
it is not nnrcflgouable to say, that he who bargaini 
for more than the ordinary rate of the market, is at- 
tempting to derive uii Jiie profit from the necessitiei 
of his neighbours. The law has even gone farther, 
and, holding n bargaiu for a higher exaction to be 
culpable, any stranger is authorized to sne for a pe- 
■alty, if he do so within a. year after the illegal 
sate of interest, in addition to the debt, has been 
actually paid. But this, like many otiier penal en- 
actments, is scarcely ever enforced, and ought to be 
lepealed. 

■ What I mean to say is, that in loanB, debtors 
', and creditors never meet on equal terms. The one 
isneedy, and the other is rich. If there were no usn- 
ry laws, there never would be paid at a bankrnptcy 
adividend of sixpence per pound. Embarrassed men 
would borrow at higher and higher rates, as they 
hecame desperate. The usurers would get all, and 
the creditors nothing. As a rate of interest must 
therefore be fixed for the protection of all and 
sundry, it is not nnjust for a cornmonity to fix the 
rate at which it will enforce such claims. All that 
Ibe public creditors have a thle t* demand is fair 
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pjay, or that the interest payable to tliGtn ghatl n 
be diminished below the proportion in wliich in- 
terest is paid to otiier creditors. Ultitnntely the] 
are creditors of individuals, becaase the huinai 
race consist of individunls, and taxes, like the i^ 
terefit on private bonds, are paid by individuals. 

To return to the proposal of a diminution of the 
legal rate of interest of money: — if it had tnkenplaee 
before 1826, the wild projects of that insane period 
might hare been ascribed to it ; but our capitatist 
have had enough of foreign project?, minings, loanSr 
&c. so that there is now little risk that the measnr^ 
would give rise to any injurious cxportatiou of a^ 
pital. Tt may be added, that, to render the nsurvi 
law completely effectual and benefiuial, all oppresT. 
sive " sales of annuities," as they are called, oughb 
to bo strictly prohibited and annulled, as earnestly- 
recommended by the late Lord Erskine, and by LoniLi 
Loughborough, Earl of Rosslyn. It is certain 
that the diminution of the legal rate of interest (^ 
money has at all periods produced great relief ti? 
the community, and has been followed by grea\ 
prosperity. In 1823, Mr. Robert Hannay, advo- 
oate, published a short but learned and com 



defence of the nsnry laws, against the notions of 
Bentham, and of the Committee of the House of 
Gommons of 1818. Mr. Ilannay notices ihe sub- 
joined authorities on the effects that have follow- 
ed the reductions of the legal rate of interest. 



NOTE. ,.^. 

A legal rate of interest was first fixed in Eng- 
land In 1545, by the statute 37, Henry VIII., cap. 
9. It was repealed by 5 and G, Edward VI., but 
restored by Queen Elizabeth. The rate was ten 
per cent, for a year. Tlie rate was reduced by 21, 
James I., cap. 17. Mr. Hannny remarks, that 
" the condition of the country, and the motives 
for the law, are described in the preamble itself: — 

• Whereas, at this time, there is a very great 
abatement in the value of land, and in the mer- 
chandises, wares, and commodities of the kingdom, 
both at home, and also in foreign parts, whither 
they are transported ; and whereas, divers sub- 
jects of the kingdom, as well the gentry as 
merchants, farmers, and tradesmen, both fur their 
necessary occasions, for the following of their 
trades, maintenance of their stocks and employ- 
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raenta, have borrowed, and do borrow, divers Bum 
nf money, wares, mercbandiaes, and other commod- 
ities ; but by reason of tbe sitid general fall and &• 
batement of the value of land, and the prices of tba, _ 
said merchandises, wares, and coramodities, and ii 
terest on loan, continuing at so high a rate a 
pounds in the hundred pounds for a year, doth nn 
only muke men unable to pay their debts, and COB'1 
tinue the maintenance of trade, but their debts d 
increasing, they are forced to sell tiieir lands a 
stocks at very low rates, to forsake the use of mei 
chandise and trade, and to give over tbeir leaser.' 
and farms, and so become unprofitable members of 
tbe common wealth, to the great hurt and hindet^i 
ance of the same.' 

' Be it therefore enacted, that from and after tl 
year 1635, no one shall take above the rate of eightl 
pounds for the forbearance of one hundred pouiu 

" The good effects of this abatement were s 
perceived. Sir Thomas Culpepper, in a trealii 
written some years afterwards, tells us, ' This good 
success doth call upon ub not to rest here, but that 
we bring the use for money to a lower rate, which 
aovr, I suppose, will find no opposition, for all op^ 
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ion ^ich before tbe statute was made against 
it, are now anwered by the success ; and most cer- 
taiiily the henefic will be much greater to the com- 
monwealth, by calling the use for money down 
1 eight to six, or even five ])er cent,, than it was 
1 calling it down from ten to eight per cent.' "• 
The great benefits that commerce and agricul- 
woald derive from n redaction of the rate of 
■nterest, had not escaped the all-penetrating genius 
sfLordBacon, who even then had proposed that five 
per cent, should be declared by law to be the gen- 
«tal rate of interest." 

" The inflaence of this reduction upon lands and 
tasde is proved likewise by Sir Josiab Child, an 
nainent merchant : — 

In 1635, within ten years after interest was 
kongfat down to eight per cent, there were more 
■MTchaBtB to be found npon exchange worth each a 
thousand pound* and upwards, than were former- 
ly, that is before 1600, to be found worth one 
inndred pounds each. That in 1621, before the 
wdnction of interest, tbe current value of land was 

* Treatise on Reducing the Bate of InKrest, p. 19. 
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ttrelre years' purchase, whiuli soon after rose con- 
siderably higher."* 

" At the rate of eight per cent, interest contin^ 
Qed until the year 1651. 

" No sooner had Cromwell found leisure to appl^ 

his vast mind to civil affairs, and power to enforo 

those plans from which the commerce of Engia 

drew so great advantages, tlian he cnased an u 

to be passed for lowering interest from eight ti 

six per cent, which immediately precedes the SB 

Tigation law. 

" Cromwell's law for the reduction of interest pro 

ceeds upon the same grounds with thatof JameaL. 

recited above, viz. the decay of trade and agricol'' 

tore, and the benefits that both would derive from. 

the redaction of interest. 

" But this law enacts farther, < That the ham 

.J 

Com missio net's of the Great Seal of England, and 

Master of the Rolls, for the time being, be author- 
ized and enabled in their several courts and places 
respectively, to moderate interest incurred during 
the late troubles, according to the circumstances of 

Trestiiie coDcerDiDg Trade, p. 8, U, tad 15. 
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the case, and as equity and good consuience may 
require, accounting tie time of the Eald troubles 
from the first duy of September, 1643, nnlil the 
first day of February, 1618.'» 

" After tbe Restoration, among; the first measures 
that occupied the attention of Parliament, was 
Cromwell's Act fur the reduction of interest. As 
- the Act of an usurped power, it was held to be of 
no force ; and as the money lenders took advan- 
tage of this circumstance to extort a higher rate, 
Parliament sa IV the necessity of re-enacting it by 
12th Charles II. ch. 13. which proceeds upon the 
following grounds : — 

* Forasmuch as the abatement of interest from 
ten in the hundred in former times, hath been found 
by notable experience beneficial for the advance- 
nprovement of lands by good 
ny other considerable advan- 
especially of reducing it to a 
foreign states wherewith we 
, in fresh and recent memory, 
the like fall from eight to six per cent, by a late con- 



jnent of trade, and ij 
hiubandry, with ma 
tages to tJie nation, 
> nearer proportion to 
traffic : and wliereae 




Annp iGai, ch. 13, 




fltant prnctice, (tliat is, bjr Cromwelfa 
hatli found the like success to the g^eneral content- 
ment of the nation, as is Tisible by several improFei 
ments ; and whereas it is the endeavour of BOme il 
present to reduce it back again in practice to the al- J 
lowance of the statute still in force to eight in tW'* 
hundred, to the discouragement of ingenuity and 
industry in the husbandry, trade, and commerce of 
tlie nation, — be it for these reasons enacted, tbtM 
no one shallfor the forbearance of money take abora 
six pounds in the hundred. Thia statute was ratified 
by 13th Charles II. st. ch. 14.' 

" Tlie eifects of tliis reduction are thug deecribel'| 
by Sir Jos i ah Child: — ' Now, since interest 1 
been for twenty years at six per cent., nolwithitand-' | 
ing our long civil wars, and the great complaints o 

1 men to b*' I 



the dulness of trade, there t 
found upon the exchange non 
pounds, than were then of ont 

' Whichever way wo take 
it seems evident, that since o 
interest, the riches and splent 



urth ten thousand | 
louaand pounds. 
r measures, to m) 
first abatement o 
r of this kingdon 



I increased above four (I may say above si 
s much as it was. 



() times I 
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■* Our enstomt aro moch improTed^ I b«fieTe *• 
b»Ya the proportion of six to one, which is nol«o 
mvok an adFanoe of the rate of goods as by the ta- 
careate' of the buUc of trade* 

' If we look into the country, we shall find lands 
aa mnch improved since the abatement of interest 
aa trade in cities. 

*I, and those I cbnverse with, do perfecdy re- 
Monbery that rents did generally rise after the late 
abatement of interest, viz. — in the year 1651 and 
1662:* 

<< At this rate of six per cent, interest eontinned 
Imtil 1714, when finally it was reduced to fii^e per 
cent, by the 12th Queen Anne, st. 2. di. 16. 

** Meanwhile, the reduction of interest had be- 
eome a subject of public discussion. In £ftTour of 
a farther redaction were Sir C!har]es D'Avenanty 
IwBpeetor-Gleneral of the Customs, a man of vast 
capaetty, leioning, and experience; Sk Josiah 
€Uld^ BOW ▼enerable by years and reputation; 

ind Mr. Carey, an eminent merchant of Bristol^-* 

■"c ■. ••■>..;■ - ■ 

^ Treatiae on Tra^ pp. 10 and 49. 

c2 
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all deeply Yersant in the foreign and dome«tle' in- 
terests of their country. 

*^ But what their arguments were unable to effect, 
was brought about by erents which are related in 
the preamble«of the Act itself, remarkable for its 
£Aithful picture of the distresses of the country, 
and their singular resemblance to what we sufiBer 

BOW. 

* Whereas, the reducing of interest to ten, and 
from thence to eight, and thence to six, in the hun- 
dred, hath from time to time by experience been 
found very beneficial to the advancement of trade 
and improvement of lands ; and whereas the heavy 
burdens of the late long and expensive war hath 
been chiefly borne by the owners of the land of 
this kingdom, by reason whereof ;they have been 
necessitated to contract very large debts, and where- 
by and by the abatement in the value of lands, are 
become gradually impoverished ; and whereas, by 
reason of the great interest and profit which hath 
been made of money at home, the foreign trade of 
the nation hath of late been neglected ; and at this 
time there is a great abatement in the value of mer- 
chandises, wares, and commodities of this kingdom, 
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Iwth at home and in foreign parts wbither they are 
transported ; and whereas, for the redress of iheae 
Viaebiefs, and the preventing; the increase of (he 
H^me, it is absolatcly necessary to reduce the high 
j»te of interest of six pounds in the hundred for a 
f«&r to a nearer proportion with the interest al- 
lowed for money in foreign stales, — be it therefore 
enacted, &c. that from the 20th September, 1714, 
Hfi^re than five per cent, shall not be taken for the 
ll^an of Jnoney.' 

,. f*. The advantages derived from those several re- 
ductions are proved by the Legislature itself, and 
Confirmed by all contemporary writers." 
^., ' The consequence of lowering the interest was, 
^says Stewart,) that the price of land rose several 
ifean in purchase. 
- ' The landed men, who had long groaned under 
the heavy interest of ten per cent., finding their 
Ittids rise from twelve to fifteen years' purchase, 
upon reducing interest to eight percent., sold off 
part of their lands, and cleared themselves. 
■ , ' The natural consequence of this was to make 
money regorge into the hands of the monied men, 
to diminish the number of borrowers, and conse- 
quently to bring the rate of interest Btill lower. 
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' Ob9 change prodooes another. Whmi ititerasi 
it broiight down by statutey the price of land miist 
iaunediatdy lise, and Unded men will suddealy 
profit by the change in their fkwour. When it 
fidb gently, by a natoral change in the demand^ 
the effects are more insensible ; the sharper sighted 
only profit by it; others, from expectation of a still 
greater rise in the price of their lands, neglect t# 
sell in the proper time, and may perhaps be disap- 
pointed by a new flactaation in favour of money. 

* This is at present actually the case in Great 
Britain since the peace of 1762. I write in 
1764. 

< These facts speak strongly in favour of Child's 
QjHDion, namely, that it is expedient to have re« 
course directly to statute, wherever there is a pro- 
spect of advancing the interests of trade by a re- 
duction of interest.'* 

, << Again, Dr. Smith having described the several 
If^^tive enactments from that of Henry VIIL 
to this of Queen Anne, observes upon them, < All 
these di£Perent statutory regulations seem to have 

* PriBciples of Political Economy, book vi du & 
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1)6611 made with ^reat propriety. They seem to 
have followed, and not to have gone before^ the 
market rate of interest, or the rate at which peo- 
ple of good credit usually borrowed.' "* 

* Wealth of Natiooa, book i. clu 9. 
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INCOME-TAX. 



We are often threatened with an Income-Tax. Consider tho 
nature and tendency of such a tax. 

A TAX upon property, or a tax upon income, haft- 
the appearance of being highly reasonable. A man 
whose income depends on his personal indastrj" 
ought no doubt to pay at a lower rate than a man 
whose income arises out of property, whether in 
land or money. In like manner, a man who has 
(xcquired property ought to pay at a lower rate 
than a man who has inherited it ; because property 
inherited is the gift of the laws or institutions of 
society, which, therefore, have against it a large 
daim for support. 

Supposing all these matters duly equalized, no- 
thing seems more reasonable than that every man 
should pay taxes as the price of protection by the 
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State, in proportion to Lis interest in the property 
of the state. From the facility of collection and 
of augmentation, such a tax would always be ac- 
ceptable to goYernment. Why then should it not 
always be adopted ? 

It is only by the accumulation of wealth that the 
means are obtained of making roads, bridges, har- 
bours, canals, useful buildings, machinery, improve- 
ment of land, and every other improvement. Every 
nation, therefore, ought to encourage the accumu- 
lation of wealth or capital. For that purpose gov- 
ernment ought, as far as possible, to defray its 
expenses out of that part of the nations income 
that is meant to be spent, and not out of that part 
meant to be accumulated. In other words, taxes 
ought to be imposed on articles of luxury or vanity. 
When a heavy tax is imposed on a coach and six^ 
that circumstance just makes a vain man the more 
to covet it. He pays the tax for the purpose of 
obtaining distinction ; and if not spent in that way, 
he would spend the money in some other form of' 
ostentation. But when a tax is imposed on every* 
man's income, money which is meant to be saved* 
is seized indiscriminately with that meant to be 
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spent. Such a tax, tlierefure, prevents the accu- 
mulation of unpital. It \e a. hnrbarous and anakil- 
ful mode of tai^atiuii. In certain circumstances it 
nmy be necessary, and necessity has no law. But 
a Bum so levied annually, for a series of years, wiU 
arreiit the progress of a nation in accumuladng 
riches, and even ruin it, which levied on articles 
of loxnry or vanity would do no harm whatever. 

But there ia one powerful argument in favour of 
an income-tax. It is said there are at present thirh 
ty-five thousand British sulijects in France, who 
spend annuidlyfour millions sterling. Let it be 
supposed that in France, Ilaiy, and the rest of the 
continent of Europe, the sum of six millions sterling 
is spent by our absentee countrymen and their famU 
lies. Think what accommodation would result ta- 
Glasgow, Manchester, Leetl.4, and Spitalfields, from 
the expenditure at home of six miliions sterling. 
Nay, consider what a boon it would be to our 
fanners to supply all these persons and their horses 
with food. They compel thtir countrymen at home 
to pay tribute to the cunlinenLkl farmers, wear-* 
era, tailors, shoemakers, milliners, &c, to the &- 
mount of six millions a-year. This is grossly an' 
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jiut- iowBrds their own coantiy and its people* 
Sorely the incomes of these absentees ought to be 
taxed ; but how is the object to be accomplished 
without imposing an income-tax on ns all ? Were 
they at home they would pay as we do, perhaps 
fifteen shillings in the pound of their income, in 
taxes ; but they go off and save the whole to be 
spent in giving pay and bread to foreigners. They 
keep foreign ploughs going, fMreign looms, Ah 
reigfi carpenters, masons, &c. ^. — ^they bring home 
nothing valuable. 
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POPERY^^Sbc. I.) 



When ambition can be so happy as to cover its enterprisQS 
even to the person himself, under the appearance of principle, It Is 
the most incurable and inflexible of all human passion8.»~-Hirsu>^ 
HUtonfy vol. L cap. 4. 



Roman Catholics may now ]a\\'fully hold po;« 
litical power in the British empire ; and, if the law 
remain on its present footing till the next general 

election, it is to be expected that a considerable 

■ '••'■' I. 

number of them will appear in the House of Com* 
mons. Nay, if it was right to declare them eli^<« 
ble, a dissolution of Parliament ought immediately 
to take place to make way for the admission of 
them^ that this portion of the community may no 
longer remain unrepresented. It has now, there- 
fore, become an important practical question^ ^!R^ 
lEire Roman Catholics to be re&rarded? Are. they 
io be viewed in any respect with jealousy? or, 
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what b tlie precise nature of the danger to be ap* | 
prehended from them P If danger exist, it ie noT 
imminent; it must be encoantcred, and cannot be 
avoided by shutting our eyes to its approach. It 
ia in vain tu say that the dispute has been decided; 
it is only noiF that the strife commences, (if there 
is to be strife,) because it is now that the parties 
Formerly Protestniita dis- 
s how far it was safe or just 
tbe posaeasion of political 
to be admitted; but the re- 
It and tendency gf this new 
conduct of men of principle 
with a view to it, remain beliind. No donbt, the 
consideration of that point involves the policy and 
justice of what has been done ; but that is unavoid- 
able ; and, even as matter of history, the question 
concerning the disabilities formerly imposed on 
Catholics, and so recently removed, is a subject of 
roach interest. 

After all that has been said and written upon it> 
I apprehend that the abjection against reposing po- 
litical trust in Roman Catholics, has not of kte been 
clearly stated or understood. It is fair toirarda 



puted among themselt 
to admit Catholics t( 
power. They are noi 
salt — the practical res 
state of things, and thi 
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Catholid that they shoold be explicitly told ^Mf 
candid men, who have no dislike to them p ei * gond » 
]y, and who certainly entertain no enmity to frde* 
dom, civil or reli^iouK, do, nevertheless, dislantit 
them in political matters. 

Political disqualification is^ undeniably, an evil 
which ought to be avoided. It can only be defend- 
ed by necessity, said to be <* the tyrants plea," bat 
which also occasionally constrains the just man^ I 
signed a petition against Mr. Peel's Bill for recoi- 
ling the disqualifications formerly imposed on Ra- 
man Catholics. This I am bound to justify, to my- 
self at least, or to express regret on account of it 
to those whom, along with many others, I op- 
posed. 

As a Protestant, I entertain religious opinions 
different from the Roman Catholics ; but I b^n 
by expressly admitting that I hold it to be nnjost 
tihat any man shoold be deprived of political privi- 
l^es, merely on account of religious opinions hon* 
ettly entertained, and which, in relation to the rest 
of mankind, are purely speculative. 

My objection to the admission of Roman Catho- 
to the possession of political power in BriUun, 



and the danger to which we must now set face, li 
this : I consider ihem ns enemies of freedom. Un- 
der the British conetitution, the protection of our 
liberties is intrusted to the members of tlie legisla- 
ture, all of whom do, to a certain extent, poesesi a 
ibare of the sovereignty. By admitting Catholics 
into the legislature, the enemies of freedom are ad- 
fiitted into the sanctuary of safety i and, so far aa 
their influence extends in the appointment of offi- 
cers holding political power and trust, so far power 
is lodged with the enemies of liberty. 

It was on the principle now stated that our Brit* 
i^h ancestors auted in establishing the Protestant 
constitution. 

In accomplishing the Revolution of 1688, men, 
^ usual in ufluirs of importance, were no doubt 
isflneneed by various motives. All protestants 
regarded with abhorrence the doctrines of the Ro- 
mish Church, whlcb the government bad attempted 
to force upon them. The proud aristocracy of Kng- 
Und spurned with indignation at the attempt made 
by the reigning prince, James II., to trample under 
foot their privileges by the establishment of abHo« 
lots power, to be wielded not even by the Jung^ 



V late power, 



but by his priests or Ills confessor. But tlie priiv- 
ciple then acted on by the most enlightened 
which had become fixe<l and deeply rooted in theor 
minds, in consequence of bloody experience, 
this truth : That there never did, and there neyi^i 
will exist freedom, or anght else tlian slavery, tg? 
norance, and a degrading superstition, in any coun- 
try, in which papists are allovred to rule or to hola 
an important share in the government. 

That form or system of religion implies of neces- 
sity the existence of slavery, and that of the worst 
kind. The valno of freedom consists in its ten- 
dency to enlighten and exalt the human characten 
Slavery is evil because it is productive of an op- 
posite effect, and popery creates slavery intellectual,* 
moral, and political. At this day, when we call" 
the world more enlightened, and many say that 
popery has been ameliorated, its tendency stares 
ns in the face, Looli to Naples — to Spain — to 
Portugal: Ay, look at home to Ireland; yet 
with a. boldness, amounting apparently to abso^ 
lute infatuation, our men of letters — whigs — re- 
rie wers — pam ph 1 ete eis — n ewspaper editors — daily 
propagated for years the delusion ; and at length 
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fbe leg;islatnro acted on it, t1iat it U iU'iberal, and an 
r persecution to refuse political power to pa- 

Ipists — to papists, the absolute, tlie necessary, nay 

I the conscientious enemies of liberty. 

Many Cntbulics will no doubt deny that tbey are 
enemies of freedom ; but they do so merely becanse 
they are not aware of the tendency of the system 
under which they act. I do not say that every Ca- 
tholic is speculatively hostile to freedom. The objec- 
tion is nut ag'Rinst the intentions of individoals, but 
against wbat is styled their cliurcli, and its spiritnal 
powers and pretentions. I think it can be demon- 
Btratcd almost in a single sentence, to the under- 
standing of any unprejudiced man of sense, that 
popery, as a system, is, and must be, the eternal 
and implacable enemy of freedom. Popery creates 
an aristocracy of men sworn to celibacy. This body 
or priesthood consists not merely of bishops and 
palish c1erg;y, but of a host of monks of all stations ; 
some inhabiting wealthy monasteries, and others 
so poor as actually to subsist upon alms. T 
from the palace to the cottage they mingle 
the whole community. It is the interest of this 
great body to extend the empire of ignorance s 
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■ the world, because its mem- 



superstitio 

bers live by tbe superatillon which they create ■ 
and foster. Their power nugmeiits in the samp p 
portion in which the ignorance of mankind is ai^ 
mented. Among the first Christians, the ten 
Church of Christ meant the class of persons whj 
relied on Christ as a lawgiver in this world, and i 
granter of immortality in a life to come. By ti 
word Cliureh, among Roman Catholics, is mea: 
the great incorporation now mentioned, of m* 
sworn to perpetual abstinence from marriage, a) 
forming the priesthood of all classes, as distinguislii 
ed from the rest of the Christian world. All i 
corporatiuns are apt to become tyrannical and n 
feeling. The same men, who as individnals a 
just and humane, are, in their corporate capacity 
grasping and relentless. Tbe public interest b 
comes their excuse. In the Scottish Royal Burgh^ 
tbecraftsraenJoudly cry out for liberty, while tb« 
persecute in the courts of law, with sufficient obdl 
racy, every person encroaching on their exclasivl 
privileges. 

The Roman Catholic Church exhibits the corpoi 
rate character in its most dangerous form. 



spirit of that body is ambition, or a zeal to increase 
tfae power of tbe order. For this purpose they 
unite under a common head — the Pope ; that, 
throngh him, they may combine to defend every 
individual of their number, and act in concert, so 
wa to brinff the whole force of the universal body 
to support every plan for the aggrandizement of 
tfae Church. On the altar of ambition the popish 
'priesthood have sacrificed the best and mo$t power- 
ful sentiments of the hnman mind. To a popish 
priest, the power of hia order mast hold the place 
of a wife, and cliildren, and kindred, and country. 
He must not marry, iest the charities of domestic 
life, and, through them, the love of his kindred, and 
country, and lawful descendants, should withdraw 
}iim from the care and sole hope left to him in this 
vorld — that of aggrandizing his order. For this 
purpose, they instil a belief, that the Church hfis 
pbwer over the world to come, and the horrid fires 
ofporgatory, and even tbe immortal destiny of man. 
By the aid of their pretended influence over the 
overwhelming interests of eternity, they accumu- 
Jate riches, rale the living, and plunder the dying, 
believes not as the Church believes, or 
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doabts its powers, is doomed to eWrmd fire, and to 
be avoided, if not destroyed, in this world, as M 
enemy of God. Nay, God liimseif is cuntrolled bji 
the Cliurch. His laws against guilt may b« diM 
penaed with by tbe prieiL His reretded Word, la^ 
so imprudently framed, that only certnin portiooft. 
of it, tolerated by the Church, are allowed to b« 
read by the laity in their own tongue. 

J say nothing against a popish priest u a mamt 
but I refer to the prefiiied motto, and «ay, that hip 
the cliBracter of the lK>dy of which he is a membeqr 
and the effect of his vuwg, he has become a twoea 
GDemy of freedom, and of the improvement of man- 
kind. Accordingly, the most acx^mplished mem- 
bers of the order, rii. the Jesuits, have never em- 
ployed their learning and talents in the cause of 
freedom, or to put down superstition. AH their 
efforts have been directed towards the exaltation of 
the dominion of the Pope and the Church, over 
both kings and people, in every country into which 
they have come. By self-delusion the priest flat- 
ters himself that he is serving God, while he is only 
serving the ambition of himself and his corps. 
The layman, so far as he is a good Catholic, takes 



the law or rule of his conscience, — and, therefore, 
(tf hU conduct, — from hia priestliood. That priest- 
bood teach a reltg;ioD wLiuh makes ordinary men 
^orant, euperstitions, and idolaters ; and makes 
educated men atheistical or irreligious, becausa 
they despise the contemptible paganism set be- 
fore them under the name of Christianity. The 
Greeks and Romans never believed that the visi* 
hie marble of a statue was a God ; bat the pa- 
|Hsts, outdoing these old idolaters, believe, that 
■ft«r certain Latin words have been uttered in the 

ly becomes the Lord Jesus Christ, — soul, body, and 
trinity. The papist falls down and worships this 
Tisible wafer, as having become the Kternal and 
Omnipotent God. Here is an idolatry, or pagan- 
tin), which the old nations never reached. Still, I 
•By, let the papist believe what he will, and wor- 
■htp what he will, but let him not set up an incor- 
poration of men sworn to celibacy, who rule, as a 
UaslJng aristocracy, every land in which they ob- 
tain a footing, — absorb all wealth, power, and pa- 
tranage, — and reduce mankind, whether kings or 
people, to a state of degradation and vassalage. 
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It is of the intrignes antl inflnence of this dan 
gerous body of men timt I entertain an apprehei 
sion. Tliey do not fight or nee violence in their 
own persons, but they intrigue incessantly, and stiq' 
mulate others to action. Since 1688 Britain has beeBj 
protected against their intrigues, by a determined 
systera of exclnsion of papists from political power*^ 
It has now become absolutely necessary for the 
friends of freedom, and of the best interests of it 
kind, to be upon their gaard. There is in hnnuHf 
nature a singular liability to lall nnder the domia 
ion of superstition. Virtue, or even science, affordc 
no certain protection against that weakness ; and 
now that Catholics are admitted to the possession 
of power, a body of men, their priesthood, are p: 
vided, and in readiness to take advantage of t 
weakness. No ancli danger is to he apprehei 
ed from Deists, Socinians, Anabaptists, Quakeny 
Jews, Arians, or any otiier religions sect, i 
of these encounters his antagonist on the f^ 
field of argument. The debate may end in the con>; 
viction of one of the parlies, whereby a parti culaf 
sect may have gained a proselyte, but tliere 1 
matter ends, so far as the rest of mankind are coa^ 



cerned. But the papists net as a body, under a class 
or order of leaders, who incessantly aim at the auff- 
mentation of superstition, as an instrument to pro- 
mote their own aggrandizement. For that pur- 
pose they endeavour to impose fetters on tlie human 
iniiid, not by reasoning, hut by establishing a reli- 
gion of imagination, supported hy music, paintings, 
superb temples, pilgrimages, penances, confessions, 
relics, masses, dread of purgatory, absolutions, in- 
dulgences, and a thousand other inventions, calcu- 
lated to nndermine morality, overawe reason into 
silence, and to suppress all free investigation and ex- 
ercise of judgment. The effect of these proceedings 
is so complete, that, at this day, a Spaniard or a For* 
tugnese regards the Inquisition with veneration, as 
a blessed institution, calculated to protect him and 
his descendants from falling into the fearful sin of 
heresy, — or, in other words, from setting up his or 
their judgment against the interested dictates of 
his priest. Such is the intellectual servitude which 
the Catholic clergy create in the minds of their peo- 
ple, that, by stimulating tbeir patriotic sentiments, 
the Spanish clergy inspired their countrymen with a 
zeal that set Napoleon at defiance in the height of 
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but a virtuous life, and reliance on supreme bene- 
licence ; which, by a mysterious plan of mercy, has 
conferred on children of the dust, in this corner of 
the universe, not merely a hope, but a daim to a 
participation of the divine nature, and its conse- 
quent immortality and blessedness. Such is tme 
Christianity; bnt it onght to be remembered, that 
when thb religion first appeared in the world, there 
had long existed a system of superstition, supported 
by splendid temples and costly sacrifices, whitJL 
had fixed itself deeply in the minds of men. A 
book, equal to our bible in length, was a hack load, 
and to copy it a work of great expense ; litera- 
ture was not diifused ; and although here and there 
a wealthy philosopher might entertain doubts of the 
soundness of the idolatrous faith of paganism, yet 
such instances had no effect on the world at large. 
Every city had its peculiar deity, whom it specially 
worshipped ; while, at the same time, it had tem- 
ples and priests, consecrated to other divinities. 
The Romans adopted the gods of all the nations 
whom they conquered, and endeavoured to outdo 
them by more splendid temples and festivals. 
The Jews were an exception to this system. The 



Romans never coulil ri°;litly understand that people. 
At one time they regarded the Jevva as Atheists, 
becaase they deriiled all the gods, and tlieir images, 
and the worship of them. The Romans learned 
with wonder titnt even t1ie temple at Jerusalem con- 
tained nothing' but an empty sanctnary. Perceiving 
afiierwards the obstinacy with which the Jews kept 
themselves apart from all other nations — their jea- 
lousy about meats — their hereditary priestliood — 
their festivals — and oraculEir books, &c. the Ro- 
mans regarded the Jews with contempt, as a people 
sunk in a narrow and unsocial superstition. 

The first Christians were despised by the Romans 

and Greeks as Jewish sectaries, while, at the same 

: time, they were hated by the Jews as enemies of 

their law. When the Jews were persecuted, the 

Christians, as deriving their faith from a Jewish 

origin, were persecuted also. They were likewise 

persecuted on their own account, as enemies of all 

the gods, and as acting in contempt of the received 

opinions of every nation. Thus persecuted on all 

Bides, the first Christians, supported by their faith, 

! adhered firmly to each other, and contributed to each 

1 'Others support or subsistence. For that purpose 
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they appointed officers to superintend the ^nei^ 
interests of tlieir body in every place, to teach the 
ignorant, and to distribute tlie contributions made 
for ttie poor. In proportion as tbe comninnity 
prospered, these office-bearers attained to greater' 
importance. Theliret teachers had been appointod,' 
by the author of our religion himself, and thsf' 
Beem to have appointed tbpir successors as ove^. 
seers, instructors, and administrators of tbe com-' 
mon affairs of the converts. These ovenedk' 
(bishops) were afterwards selected on account '4 
tbeir saperior zeal, learning, and sanctity. Hera 
the spirit of evil found an opening' by which tO' 
corrupt the pnrity of Christian it}'. Tn proportion 
as the body of Christians increased in number and 
opulence, the station of public office-bearers becams:' 
more important, honourable, and lucrative, and on. 
object of ambition. Those in the greater cities': 
participated in tbe superior wealth of their flocki, 
and gradually, like other rulers, they began to 
raise to themselves an interest separate from that 
of the multitude. Consisting of tbe most learned 
and active members of the Christian community, 
their services were valuable, and gained to them 



consideration and authority, whereby they were 
enabled to augment the power and influence of 
their body- When Christianity at length became 
tiie religion of the Roman empire, its office-bearers, 
under the names of bishops, deacons, fee. of uonrse 
riiared in its prosperity. They obtained liberal 
endowments from princes and wealthy persons, 
which fell under the admiciistration of the clergy. It 
was soon found that in proportion as the devout 
piety of the people incressed, a more lucrative bar- 
rest was gained by their spiritual leaders. When 
tme piety was wanting, superstition supplied its 
place- Purgatory was invented, — penances were im- 
posed, and afterwards conimnted for money. The 
klleged relics of holy persons were brought to par- 
ticular churches to increase their sanctity, and the 
donations of devout persons. The clergy became 
banded together by a common interest, and were 
led to Hnbmit themselves to distinguished chiefs, 
whose talents, reputation, or favour at the courts 
of princes, enabled them to aggrandize the order. 
The metropolitan overseers or bishops claimed a 
pre-eminence over the rest. The bishop of Rome, 
as the capital of the empire, and centre of political 
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union, naturally acquired a considerable pre-eimn-4 
ence. The decline and ruin of the Roman empire^ 
by the irruptions of the barbarians, tempted the 
clergy to presume farther on the ignorance of the 
people. The barbarians were easily converted, or ra- 
ther turned into a new channel of superstition. Idol- 
atry was introduced. Instead of Jupiter, and the 
gods and goddesses of antiquity, the Virgin Mary, 
and thousands of Christian saints, became objects of 
worship. Temples were built to their honour, and 
statues erected, — or rather the old temples and sta- 
tues, erected in honour of the heathen gods and god- 
desses, were once more made objects of adoration, 
under the name of churches and images of particular 
saints or martyrs. False miracles were wrought ; 
the commemoration df the death of Christ was eon- 
verted into an alleged sacrifice made in the mass, 
to be repeated for the redemption of souls from 
purgatory, — all to be paid for by the devout Chris- 
tian. Confession of all sins to the priest was en- 
joined, as necessary to salvation. The clergy pre- 
tended to forgive sins ; and by the aid of confession 
they obtained a key to the secrets of every family^^ 
and to all transactions, public or private. 



I cannot here enter into » detail of tlie proceed- 
mga by which the Christian clergy, gradually in fact, 
restored that paganism or idolatry, which it had 
been the object of the apostles of Christ to over- 
tnm. But two circumstances deserve special no- 
tice. First, in consequence of the military charac- 
1«r of the nobles of Europe, the priests found con- 
siderable difficulty in restraining their violence and 
flnpporting their own importance. They were con- 
strained to unite very strictly ; and they found no 
better means of doing so than to submit to a single 
lead or chief. The bishop of the ancient imperi- 
al city of Rome was most easily recognised in this 
character. The whole clergy, therefore, of the 
west of Europe, gradually acknowledged him ob 
their chief; and he, on the other hand, endeaTour- 
ed to bring the whole influence of the body forward 
to protect each individual. A priest or a bishop 
■would have in vain contended single-handed against 
a great baron or a prince. Bnt that priest or bishop 
had recourse to the Pope, who moved for his pro- 
tection the whole clergy of Europe. They moved 
their people or other princes against the delinquent 
baroD or offending prince ; and thus the King of 
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England, or tbe Emperor of Germany, fonnd hii 
throne endangered by offending a priest or a bishop, 
hia subject. Tbe clerg-y found the protection of 
the Pope BO valuable that thpy thought for ti tjme 
they could never sufficiently exalt his powers. % 
became at Inst the tyrant of the clergy tbemaelvM, 
deprived them of all power of electing bishops, and 
gave away eccleBiaetical preferment in the mott cor- 
rupt and arbitrary form. They had !iupport«d him 
in his pretension to the character of vicar of Christ 
on earth, lord of the world, and entitled to grant 
kingdoms, or to deprive princes of them, in the 
event of any unholy resistance to the will of him, 
their chief; till at Jeng'th the powers of the Pope 
became formidable to his own supporters. 

The second circumstance deserving notice, sod 
by far the most important in the hii^tory of the Ro- 
man Church, arose from a practice introduced from 
the east, of individuals retiring from the world and 
its affairs, to devote their lives to prayer, medita- 
tion, and a renunciation of all worldly pleasures. 
Societies of these monks were gradually formed all 
over Europe. They made a vow of poverty, and 
celibacy, and devotedneaa to the will of their re- 



ligious snperlors. Their repnted sanctity procured 
for the»e communities, both male and female, large 
grants of land, and ample revenues. Tliey greatly 
strengthened the church by an increase of numbers. 
Being of all ranks and degrees, poor and I'iuh, learn- 
ed and illiterate, individuals were found among 
them familiar with all classes of mankind, and fit 
for every service. They invented false miracles, 
knd diflitsed superstition to a boundless extent. 
Bat more especially, having no particular charge 
or duty, they hecume political instruments in the 
hands of the Pope or court of Rome. Their 
seclusion from hnrnan interests, by their vow of 
celibacy, was found to attach them more firmly to 
their order, and to render them more devoted in- 
struments in the hands of their superiors. The po- 
licy of Rome perceiving this effect, struggled hard 
to oblige the whole priesthood to take a similar row. 
It encountered many difficulties and much reluctance 
Dn the part of the parish clergy ; and in the end of 
the thirteenth century the object had not been fully 
accomplished. 
' In the time of Henry I. of England, Cardinal de 
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Cremai a legate from Rome, obtained a rote, by a 
«ynod at London, enacting penalties against the 
marriages of the clergy, which were then freqaent. 
But the Cardinal being himself, on the same night, 
detected in an unholy situation, the enactment be- 
came ridiculous, and was not executed till nearly a 
century afterwards. 

From the time when that object, viz. the celibacy 
of the clergy, was completely established, the power 
of the body styled the Church, and of the Pope, its 
head, now became almost boundless in western 
Europe. The clergy monopolized the little litera- 
ture that existed. Their property was uniformly 
on the increase. They built magnificent temples, 
and adorned them with paintings and statuary, to 
impose on the imagination. They encouraged the 
most costly refinements of music, — probes, — proces- 
sions, — sounding of consecrated bells, — bones of 
saints were produced^ — legends of miracles were 
told, — the fear of the devil was encouraged, and the 
power of the priesthood over him promulgated,-— 
the pains of hell and purgatory were threatened 
against all who rebelled against the Church. To 
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ioubt of the infallibility of the Church became a 
ieadly sin, and to doubt whatever absurdity it 
taught subjected the unhappy heretic to confisca* 
tion of goods, and the pains of death, by fire, as a 
foretaste of the pains of hell to be suffered hereafiter. 
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POPERY.— (Sec 1L) 



Power and riches at length corrnpted the cler- 
gy. Efen the vow of celibacy, though calculated 
to unite them in the interests of a general ambition, 
proved dangerous, because hurtful to their morals 
and to their reputation for sanctity. The higher 
clergy became arrogant and licentious, and the 
lower clergy ignorant and profligate. But the bo- 
dy had acquired such vast wealth and possessions 
that it could not easily be shaken. Princes feared 
to enter into a contest against a body so firmly 
united, — supported by established law, — protected 
by the terrors and allurements of an artful super- 
stition, and possessing the command of whatever 
wealth the nations enjoyed. Light from time to 
time broke in ; individual reformers ventured to 
lift their voice against the corruption of Chris- 
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tianity, but tliey were silenced by bloody esiecu- 
tions. TLe clergy were cowardly and gangninary; 
and the suspicion of heresy was the greatest mis- 
fortntie under which an individual could tall, be- 
cause it armed agitinst him a combination the most 
powerful thai the world had ever seen. The Chnrch 
declared its own doctrines the only rule of faith. As 
to the sacred writings, tliey were not to be perused 
by the laity in any translation, lest they should be 
misinterpreted; and knowledge of every descrip- 
tion was regarded with jealousy. 

The powers of light and darkness were long en- 
ffaged in this contest, with a result appnrently 
doubtful. At last, the Reformation under Luther 
"brake ont, and some few princes ventured to re- 
lieve themselves and their people from er.olesiaBti- 
eal tyranny, by supporting him. The contest was 
vontinned with sanguinary fury. B^ittJes were 
fought, conspiracies and massacres abounded ; and 
all the governments of Europe remained more or 
■less nosetiled during the greater part of two cen- 
-taries. The Romish clergy, where they had power, 
exhibited the most relentless, and at tlie same time 
the most artful spirit. They tarolved Germany in 
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bloody wars ; nnd in France they stimulated ths 
monarch to enter into a conspiracy for the purpose 
of making a universal massacre of liis protestanC 
subjects, wliich was to a great extent carried into 
effect on St. Baitlioloniew's day. Farther, to con*- 
bat the Reformation, and support the power of tbe 
Pope, the order of Jesuits was instituted. The 
tribunal styled the Inquisition waa also established. 
Princes were told that the protestants were ene- 
mies to all authority. Still, intelligence gaining 
ground, the protestants were recognised in the 
west of Germany by the Emperor Charles V. ; and 
in France tliey were tolerated by the Eldict of' 
Nantes, issued by Henry IV. In Britain also the 
spirit of opposition to ecclesiastical tyranny gra- 
dually prevailed, 

But the spirit of the popish chorch was not to be 
so broken. Tliey prevailed with the monarchs of 
Spain and Austria once more to attempt the ex- 
termination of protestantism, and with it 
guish the light, which, aided by the invention 
printing, threatened the downfnl of the 
perstition and the powers of darkness. Awar of thir- 
ty years laid waste Germany. Protestantism seem- 
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ed on the eve of extinction tbere, when a man of 
talents, Guatavus Adolphus, with a small Swedish 
army, came to its aid; and finally, in 1648, the 
Treaty of Westphalia gave permanency to the pro- 
testant states in the west of Germany. But the do- 
minion of superstition was fastened down on Spain, 
by that bloody tribnnal, the Inquisition ; and the 
popish clergy retained their power, though much 
softened, on all the eastern part of the continent of 
!Europe, to the confines of Turkey. Holland had 
been liberated by an obstinate contest, assisted by 
England. 

In Britain, although the popish clergy bad been 
pat down, yet the spirit of that church for some 
timesarvived in the government, and disturbed the 
■tate. The reformation was in some respects not 
rery complete in England. The clergy still ad- 
hered to a pompons ritual calculated to exalt their 
order. The form of forgiving sins by the priest 
remained in their prayer book — they enjoined con- 
fession ; and although they disclaimed the pretend- 
ed sacrifice of the mass, they retained the solemnity 
of kneeling at the communion-table, which they 
Styled an altar. But the permission of the clerg;^ 
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to ■at;, ami llw eooMqacBt extinction of tlia 
MMfc^ «ilk dM lid «f MovMuig knowledge, gh^ 
^Bj parified tiw dtrfj hma an excesgiTe i^ 
ta^acM to Ife pov^ of tbetr order. A married 
der^TMiai became readOr adverse to the alleged 
i>criiii*nt of cunCsssion, by wbich a gtranger \n» 
n> intnde iato iU tke lltong-bu and leDtlmentB of 
kis wife and daa^liten. The interests of his faaulji 
■ad kindred became, in tke mind of tlie bbbop or 
fn«it,ariT>l to the interest of bis order; and thn*.' 
Ae Christian prie«t became once more what h* 
on^t to be, the friend of the improvement of hia. 
comtry and of mankind. 

Still the covrt of Rome and the Cathtdie elerg^ 
did not abandon the hope of replacing Britain mM- 
der the swkt of ibe Romish Church. Of neceaaitjn 
art was sabstituted for force. At the very time 
when protestantism was obtaining', by the treaty oil 
Westphalia, a fixed footing in Germany, the Kingt 
of England, Charles I., wa^ involving himself im> 
war with his people, on grounds partly religioHflt' 
and partly civil. His father, James I. had becomau 
iudiued to popery in the end of his days. The< 
son had married a papist, a woman of snpeiior ta» 



]enta — n danghter of Henry IV. of France. It is 
plain that she influenced her husband, who vaiiilr 
imagined that because popery, by propagating; su- 
perstition, reduces the human mind to servitude 
and credulity, it would tend to increase his power. 
He was not aware that the popish church merely 
makes took of kings to serve its own ambition ; 
and when the king ceases to be its slave, it over, 
turns him and his throne, if it can. That the views 
of Oiarlei I. were popish, was more than suspected 
in £ngland, and universally believed in Scotland. 
The presbyterian form of church government, be- 
ing the remotest from the forms uf popery, he 
tried to prepare men for popery in Scotland by the 
restoration of prelacy. So our forefathers inter- 
preted his conduct, and on that footing they acted. 
The result was, that the friends of protestantism 
combined in both parts of the island against hiro, 
and' a civil war ensued, which ended in liig death, 
and'in a short military usurpation. 

The Queen of Charles I. had educated her sons, 
Charles and James, both afterwards British mo- 
nnrchs, in her own faith. Charles II. attempted 
by fire and sword to complete in Scotland what 
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his ^ber had left nnilone. He waa k hypocrite^ 
who concealed as far as possible hU religion. Um 
brother, James II. of England and VII. of Scotland,. 
ym so &r an honester man, that he arowed his 
faith. Id his person the character and nature oC. 
popery were prominenUy exhibited. tVhen it Wi 
came obrions that his brother would have no legipi 
Itmate ofl^pring, the Parliniuent of England, tO' 
protect, if possible, their liberties against the enteii 
prises of the priesthood, passed a statate exclndin^j 
Roman Catholics from the legisUtnre, and froim i 
otfioes of a political nature. When James attained 
to the throne, his priests, regardless of his for-, 
tunes, so far as not devoted to the interest of thek;< 
own ambition, urged him into all measures caloo^^ 
lated to serve that object, however hostile to the> 
constitution of the kingdom. In Scotland, during, 
the successive reigns of these brothers, military 
execution, proscription, torture, pillage, and op-i 
pression of every description, were carried to such' 
extremity against the presbyterians, that (particn- • 
larly in the south-western counties,) the name andi. 
memory of the last princes of the Stuart line is- 
to this day a subject of horror and of the bittebl 



est execration. These atrocious i 

no donbt modified at one time by James ; but his 



s franditlent, to patro- 
ce of granting geaeral 
credit on that ncconnt. 



purpose being regarded 
nize popery under prett 
toltiration, he received n 
In England, after his 
liberties of the nation were plainly meant to be over- 
turned, to make way for the dominion of the pop- 
ish clergy, acting through their tool, the infatnated 
king. He endeavoured, or they through him en- 
deayonred, to mould and render snbject to the royal 
mandate, the representation of the people iu par- 
liament, and all men became convinced that unless 
papists shonid be utterly exclnded from the pos- 
session of political power, Britain could not possi- 
bly avoid falling once more under ecclesiastical 
tyranny, and all the moral and intellectual degra- 
dation consequent on the superstitions propagated 
L 1)y the priesthood of the Romish faith. 

To avoid this greatest of all calamities, recourse 
ras had in 1688 to the desperate remedy of ex- 
pelling from his throne the hereditary monarch, 
and of inviting to the possession of it his daughter 
Mary, and his nephew, herhusband, William, Prince 
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of Orange. Foilowing up that measure, statutM 
were afterwards enacted, banishing for ever fron 
the throne all papists, and such princes as should 
intermarry with papists. On that footing the 
of James VII. (II. of England,) by his second 
wife, were exiled, and on failure of bis daoghtert 
(who were protestants,) and of |his nephew, WB* 
liant III., the Electreas, Sophia of Hanorer, 
her descendants, were called to the throne, to th« 
exclusion of all the popish kindred of the royal[ 
family, though nearer in degree according to 
law of succession. When the final statute 
passed in 1700, Smollett says, that " the act of 
succession gave great umbrage to all the popia^ 
princes, who were more nearly related to the cr 
than this iady, whom the parliament preferred to aQl 
others. The Dnchess of Savoy, grand-daughl 
of Charles I. by her mother, ordered her ambasnii-' 
dor, Count JMalTei, to make a protestation to the' 
Parliament of England, in her name, against all 
resolutions and decisions contrary to her title w 
sole daughter to the Princess Henrietta, next ini 
succession to the crown of England, after King 
William and the Princess Anno of Denmark, (a£* 



Iterwards Queen Anne) Two copies of this protest 
[ Maffei sent in letters to the Lord Keeper and the 
Speaker uf the lower house, hy two of his gentle- 
men, and a public notary to attest the delivery ; 
but no notice was taken of the declaration," 

In Scotland, on the flight of King James to the 
Continent, the estates of the kingdom met in conven- 
, offered the crown to William and Mary, in 
an inBtmment intituled " The declaration of the 
estates of the kingdom of Scotland, containing the 
claim of right, and the offer of the crown to their 
majesties, King William and Queen Mary." The 
claim of right declares " that, by tlie law of this 
kingdom, no papist can be king or queen of this 
realm, nor bear any office whatsoever therein. 

Thereafter, in the time of Queen Anne, in J 707, 
the total exclusion of papists from the possession 
of political power, and the protestant line of suc- 
cession to the crown, were made a part of the trea- 
ty of union between England and Scotland, 
treaty mentions an act, intituled " Act for se- 
curing of the protestant religion, and presbyterian 
church government, which, by the tenor thereof, is 
appointed to be inserted in any act ratifying the 
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treaty, and expressly declared to be a fnndamentd 
and esaential condition of the said treaty of union in 
all time cunning." The second special article of tlie 
treaty is thus expressed : — -" 11. That the succes- 
sion to the monarchy of the united kingdom of Gretht- 
Britain, and of the dominions thereunto belonging) 
after her most sacred majesty, and, in default of the 
issue of her majesty, (Queen Anne,) be, remain and 
continue to the most excellent princess, Sophi 
Electress, and Ducliess Dowager of Hanover, and 
the heirs of her body, being protestants, upon vhoni' 
the crown of England is settled, by an act of par- 
liament made in England in the ttreUlh year of the< 
reign of his late majesty. King William the Tbird,i 
intituled — An act for the further limitation of the, 
crown, and better securing tite rights and liAertiet, 
of the subject. And that all papists, and persons 
marrying papists, shall be excluded from, and for 
erer incapable to inherit, possess, or enjoy 
perial crown of Great Britain, and tli 
thereunto belonging, or any part thereof; and, in 
every such case, the crown and government shall, 
from time to time, descend to,andbeenjoyedbyench 
person being a protestant, as should have inherited 
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and enjoyed the same in case Bucli papists, or per- 
son marrying a papist^ was naturally dead, accord- 
ing to the provision fur the descent of the crown of 
England, made by another act of parliament in 
England, in the first year of the reign of their late 
majesties. King William and Queen Mary, inti- 
tuled — Act declaring the rights and liberties of the 
inject, and settling the succession of the crown." 

A copy of the Scottish act before mentioned for 
securing the protestaut religion, was accordingly 
added to the treaty of union as a part of it. That act 
statute of William and Mary, " with 
the haill other acts of parliament relating thereto, iu 
prosecntion of the declaration of the estates of this 
kingdom, containing the claim of right, bearing date 
the 1 1th of April, 1689." This statute, among other 
points, enacts, " Lastly, That,after the decease of her 
present majesty, (whom God long preserve,) the so- 
vereign succeeding to her in the royal government 

the kingdom of Great Britain, shall, in all time 

coming, at his or her accession to the crown, swear 

subscribe, that theyshall inviolably maintain and 

preserve the foresaid settlement of the true pro- 

testant religion, with the government, worship, dis- 
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dpline, rights, and pririlegeB of tJie chnrch, as above 
establUhed, by th« laws of this Idn^om, in prose- 
cution of the claim of right." 

On taming to the claim of right, it is found, as 
already stated, to contain the explicit declaratioB, 
" That, by the law of this kingdom, no papist mm 
be king or queen of litis realm, itor bear aiix) office 
whatsoever therein." The declaration containing 
this claim of right, formed the title of William and 
Mary, and fised the protestant line of Buccession, 
and the exclusion of Roman Catholics from polit- 
ical power, as fundamental and eBsential conditions 
of the incorporation of the two independent kin^* 
doms, of which Great Britain had previously con- 
Risted. 

Thus was the fabric of the British constitiitioB 
rendered complete : protestantism had became iden- 
tified with political liberty. In England, those ' 
msster-spiritH who have adorned our nature, had 
all seen the matter in that light. Newton, Locke, 
Barrow, Clark, Wallis, Boyle, Hooke, Whiston, 
added the authority of their names to the Russels, 
the Sydneyg, Hampden, and the other active spirits 
who suftered in the cause of freedom, or were in- 
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stnimental in the establishment of it. By the ac- 
cession of George I., a protestant descendant of a 
daughter of James I. (VI. of Scotland,) to the ex- 
dasion of the whole popish posterity, both of that 
daughter, and of the daughter of Charles I., the 
protestant constitution was considered as finally and 
irrevocably settled. Freedom and popery, or po- 
litical power held by papists, were regarded as in- 
compatible. Tlie fnends of freedom haTiag, scfter 
a contest during ages, obtained the victory, refused 
aay longer to admit enemies into their camp. 
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CoNTXMPLATE the sitiBitioii of tlist pfiDce of the 
Home of HanoTer, who, oo the death of Queea 
Anne, was proclaimed monarch of Great Britain, 
and inrited to ascend the throne. He found him- 
self the head of a powerful people, and the leader 
and protector o£ the most enlightened division of 
the human race — ^the protestants of Europe. His 
title to the British throne was as strictly hereditary 
as could he rendered consistent with the duties of 



tlie high statiun to which he had attained. That, 
to the eyes of papists, lie was an UBitrpcr, only 
teoded more surely to gain for him the allcgii 
of the protestant community which placed him at 
its head. He stood on a fabric of law and liberty, 
gradually constructed, and which contained notJiiDg 
delusive or hollow. He was to be the protestant 
chief. He was, therefore, by the constitution, pro- 
vided with a legislature and ministers exclusively 
protestant. To that protestant legislature he was 
to look for funds whereby to support a protestant 
chm'ch, and to guard the nation and himself against 
every effort or machination of popish princes, or 
of the popish priesthood. The friends of political, 
intellectual, and religious liberty, all equally re- 
joiced in the triumph of their principles, and the 
emancipation which they had achieved. 

The result exceeded the anticipations of the 
finends of mankind. A larger portion of practical 
freedom and prosperity were enjoyed, and more 
practical moral worth was made to exist in the na- 
tion than had ever previously, in the history of 
mankind, been found among any people of equal 
numbers. In Britain justice was well administered. 
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Literature woa diffused among all classes of the 
«ominaiiity. The merchaDts of our cities became 
as princes, while tbe palaces of our nobles adoroed' 
the open coantry. By superior art and industry, 
onr pl^ns were made to exceed, in fertility tnt' 
beauty, the richest soils of better climates. 
land became the pride of Europe ; the land of the 
free and the brave ; and an object of envy to all na- 
tions. Our kings were formidable ahroad, while 
at home they acted as powerful magistrates, ruling, 
according to law. Protestantbm over Euri^ie 
found safety in the power, the riches, and renown 
of Britain, an island itself unassailable ; and the nL. 
liance of which being courted in turn by most of 
the European states, and respected by all, the feel- 
ings of its people could not be safely outraged by 
the persecution of their protestant brethren. The 
last atrocious and conspicuous act of persecution by 
the Romish church was the revocation of the Edist 
of Nantes, which they obtained from Lewis XIV, 
and the consequent banishment of three hundred 
thousand of his most industrious subjects. The 
liual establishment of the protestant constitution in 
Britaio put an end to all such atrocious 



log's in Europe, and everywhere led to freedom of 
inquiry and discusHion. 

Tlie fiJl establishineat of conatitutional proteg- 
tantism and freedom was not obtained without many 
BMaifioeg. Two rebellione agitated tbe British is- 
land in 1715 and 1745. It was also necessary to 
conquer Ireland. Ireland, the refiige of popery in 
the British empire, resisted the revolution of 1688 ; 
itnd forty years before that period, its rude popish 
population had committed one of the most horrid 
massacres of the protestants of which history affords 
any example. But after the revolntion in Britain 
of I6S8, the Irish Catholic army proved too feeble 
to contend against the protestant power of the re- 
mainder of the empire. They agreed by capitula- 
tion to eracnate the island, and 13,000 soldiers, 
Irish papists, emigrated, and went into the service 
of the French King;. 

The friends of civil and religious freedom had to 
•nconnter other difficulties. The Elnglish Tories, 
or the part of the aristocracv most attached to mon- 
archy, bad nnited with their ordinary antagonists, 
the Whigs, in effecting the Revolution of 1688, 
nnder the terror of seeing both religion and liberty 
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prostrated by the Catholic priesthood. But thiB 
body, the Tories, speedily became averse to the 
decisive measure of altering the line of succession 
to the throne. All the papists, and a large portion 
of the gentry of Eng^land, and of the Highlands of 
Scotland, became Jacobites, or farourable to tlu 
succession of the male descendants of King James, 
though papists. But thu Whigs of those daya 
were too much in earnest in their attachment to 
their religion and liberty to desert the new gov- 
ernment. They formed a standing army, — tbey ' 
even adopted the revolutionary measure of c 
tending the duration of parliament from three 
to seven years, they being the majority at the par- 
liament ; and they declared themselves determined 
to encounter every extremity in defence of the 
protestant establishment. The doctrine of the 
WhigB, or friends of freedom of these days, was 
this: — "No man has a title to entail superstition, 
and a consequent degrading servitude upon me and 
mine, or to expose us to the intrigues of an am- 
bilious priesthood. Numbers do not constitute 
right, and freedom is not to be weakly sacrificed to 
the forms which ought to protect, but occasionally 
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betray it. I might not proclaim liberty of con- 
science at the gate of the Inquisition, or freedom 
in a popish and enslaved country. Not because it 
wonld be wrong to do so, but because it would be 
in vain; and he who should act with anch impru- 
dence, might cast away his life without obtaining a 
Bnitable price in return for the sacrifice. But shew 
a prospect of success. Let the enemies of liberty 
he only our equal in number, or only two or three 
to one, and we defy them. At present a beneficent 
Providence has given us the power, and it would be 
an act of treason against God and our country to 
endanger the freedom and safety now enjoyed, by 
admitting to the throne, into the legislature, or to 
official trust, the supporters of superstition, and of 
moral, intellectual, and political slavery." On 
these principles the friends of freedom of those 
days acted. They obstinately excluded papists 
from the possession of political power, and ad- 
hered to the protestant line of succession to the 
throne. 

Years flowed on. The energy, intelligence, and 
sound morality fostered by the protestant constitu- 
tion, aggrandized Britain, and extended her empire. 
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Every year shewed additional reasons for applaud- 
ing the wisdom by which that coDstitutioD had been 
established. The 5lh of November, 1688, was the 
day on which William, Prince of Orange, had land- 
ed in England for the relief of the saiFering friendi 
of law and liberty. The dth of November, 1788; 
after the lapse of one hundred years, was, b]'' iha 
people of Scotland, celebrated as a day of solema 
thanksgiving to Alniigjity God, for the blessings re- 
snlting to these favoured islands, from the happy 
revolution previously in preparation by divine Pro- 
vidence, and completed and secured by the event 
of that day. And well they might celebrate the re- 
torn of the 5th of November — a day twice in ooi 
history signalized by great deliverances from tlie 
efforts of a sanguinary superstition. Accordingly, 
on the dth of November, 1788, every church re- 
sounded with praise and thanksgiving to a beneficent 
Providence for the signal marks of its favour be- 
stowed on US and our fathers, of wliich that day 
brought back the memory. Yet forty years mora 
had scarcely elapsed when a pnrpose was unex- 
pectedly announced from the British throne, and is 
accordance therewith the British Parliament passed 



a statute, proposed by Robert Peel, a secretary of 
state, amounting', as I believe and understand, to a 
total desertion of the principle of the Revolutinn of 
1688, whicb from infancy we had been taught to de- 
nominate a glorious revolution — the pride of our 
eountry, and the source of its aggrandizement and 
felicity t By that statute papists are admitted to the 
possession of legislative and political power. Oeorge 
IV. descended from the position held by his ances- 
tors, and formally gave the royal sanction to the 
measure. He ceased to be the head of a legisla- 
ture and government exclusively protestant. He 
came down from the highest station ever mortal 
held — that of standing at the head of the communi- 
ty of protestants — the sacred and mighty chief of 
the friends of freedom, and opponents of ignorance, 
SDperstition, and idolatry. No civil war shook the 
land, — no enemy was at onr gates ; profound peace 
prevailed, and no astounding calamity had been 
mffered; yet the protestant constitution — so dear- 
ly bought, so annionsly guarded and cherished, and 
■o proudly boasted of — that constitution fell 1 How, 
and by what preparation, and from what v 
I did an event so strange occur ? 
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Britain had established colonies in Nurtli Ameri- 
ca, and afforded them protection. When these 
colonies had become important and wealthy, the 
British Kin^ and Parliament thoug'ht themselvei 
entitled to derive a revenue from the colonies, bj 
imposing taxes. The colonists, having carried 
with them the laws, religion, and opinions of the 
parent state, contended that as they had no represen- 
tatives in the British Parliament, that body b&d no 
title to impose taxes on them. A rebellion com- i 
nienced, — France and Spain had viewed with jeal- 
ousy the extension of the British nation into wide 
regions, salutary to European health and vigour, 
whereby the world was threatened with the gradual 
creation of an empire, of power and magnitude such 
as it had never seen. France and Spain, therefore, 
offered military aid to the colonists, if they would 
declare themselves an independent nation. This 
their leaders did, and the war assumed a new cha- 
racter. The words independence and freedom have 
never been sounded in the ears of mankind, with- 
out stirring a chord that vibrates to the heart, and 
finds sympathy in every ardent spirit. The French 
troops that fought on the side of the colonists be- 



came prond of their cause ; while on the part of the 
British, a Inrking sentiment of doubt existed. In 
Britun the sentiments of patriotism and the luve 
of liberty sustained a chilling' influence, which 
was greatly augmented by the disregard of princi- 
ple tliat manifested itself among political men after 
the peace. Religion also seemed to decay among 
the higher ranks, and to give place to a cold phito- 
flophy. While this was the tendency of things in 
Britain, the French military, on the other hand, had, 
in America, assumed the proad cliaracter of war- 
Tiora contending in support of a nation's freedom, 
and returned to their country enthusiasts for lib- 
erty. Tliat vi>l»rile people caught the infection. 
Bud a rage for reform and revolution ensued, 
vhieh events soon kindled into frenzy. 

The first French revolutionists were fully aware 
ihat the existence of the Catholic Church is utterly 
inconsistent with freedom, but they erred in the 
measures adopted against it. They knew no Chris- 
tianity but popery, which they despised as a con- 
temptible and irrational system of polytheism, or 
gross idolatry. From contempt of this supersti- 
tion, which with them bore the name of Christian!- 
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ty, they had become Atheiittcal, or careleaa of all 
religion. They knew their people never coulc 
come generally or permanently rational, enlight«a- 
ed, and free, unleea they conld break down tliat,. 
gieat supporter of superstition, and foe to ligMf 
and liberty, the popish priesthood. With that' 
Tiew they confiscated the property of the body, aa 
the proteslant governments bad less or more done ; 
but instead of reforming' the church, and merely 
denying protection to such clergy as adhered to the ' 
dangerous doctrine of the celibacy of ecclesiastic^ 
as done by protestant^, the French leaders en- 
deavoured to make their people Atheists- This 
could not possibly succeed ; and the consequenoe 
was, that the nation relapsed into popery- After 
the restoration of the royal family of Bourbon, the 
French popish priesthood, though sadly plundered 
by the revolution, maintained a struggle for do- 
minion. They have been strong enough to restore, 
by a French army, their brethren of Spain, and to 
give successful support to them in Portugal. By 
a great exertion made in France, a legisiatiire 
friendly to freedom was recently obtained. This 
was the result of a temporary eflort made by an en- 



thusiastic people, bat the warfare is aot ended. The 
eaemy is in the bosom of the nation, ready to take 
sdvant^e of every occurrence. The French mait 
-destroy the popish church and become protestant, 
or that nation will once more be brought dowaiuto 
slftTery. One evil is already at work. By abolish' 
lug the law of primogeniture, and by the conse- 
quent subdiviBion of the land into small posees- 
aions, France is hastening to become a great pau- 
per-warren, or assemblage of iU-edncated country 
people, who will speedily become a prey to super- 
stition and the power of the priesthood. 

In the meanwhile, at the commencement of the 
French Revolution, one erroneous view, taken of 
diat event by the British common people, was, 
tiiat as the French who were papists had become 
lovers of freedom, therefore popery was not incon- 
■istent with the progress of a spirit of rational 
freedom among mankind. Hence there was a sus- 
pension of the jealonsy of papists and popery. 
This rendered it safe for opposition in parliament 
to open a new ground of debate with government, 
now that a generation had arisen who knew not 
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from experieoce the uDchangeable and inBidiou 
uliiu-acter of the popish priesthood. 

Under the British constitution, the monardt 
cannot condnct any importaut measnre withoot 
the assent of a majority in parliament. But, ind«i! 
pendent of difference of opinion, it is scarcely pot* 
sible to confer, on all the aspiring members of that 
body, a satisfactory share of political honours and 
emoluments. Hence there is usually an opposition, 
in parliament, ansious to find topics of declamatioiL 
They now contended that it was illiberal to punish' 
religious opinions by attaching to them political 
disqualifications ; and they assailed the Crown and 
the Church of England as grossly illiberal, on ac- 
count of their adherence to the laws wbieh attached' 
disqualification to papists. The words freedom^ i 
and popery were thus strangely associated as con- 
genial, or as things capable of co-existence. The 
fear of popery was represented as a senseless cry, 
peculiar to the meanest and the most ignorant oi 
the English multitude. The opposition had asanm- 
ed the old denomination of Whigs ; and then wat 
seen the new spectacle of persons styled Whigtl 
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proposing' to confer political power on the ancient 
enemies of liberty. By a delnsion apparently nO' 
acconntable, our most eloquent orators, or most 
popular statesmen, when out of office, — Fox, Pitt, 
Grey, Bnrdett, and others — joined in proclaiming 
that papists ought to be admitted to the possession 
of power, under the false pretence that they were 
excluded merely on account of their speculative 
opinions. This formed at the time a delightful 
topic for parliamentary opposition. It enabled the 
members of that body to torment a monarch who 
knew his family's hereditary title to the throne 
was founded on the exclnsion of papists. If it was 
lisrd for the Duke of Norfolk to be denied hia 
■eat in the House of Lords,' because he was a pa- 
pist, it might be styled more hard to deprive the 
King of Sardinia, or, on some day, the King of 
France, of his seat there, on account of his reli- 
^os. This was overlooked by the nation ; and, 
from lession to session in Parliament, the sub- 
ject was renewed by artful men. George III. 
yfos barassed on the subject. He no donbt felt 
ft reluctance to recur to the history of past times, 
id referred to his coronation oath. Opposition 
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treated the plea as narrow-minded and contempti- 
ble, althoDgh clearly conclusive against them ; be- 
if the king was not bound by his coronation 
oath, neither might the subject be thought bound 
by hia oath of allegiance. 

Still the British nation took little interest in the 
question, and gave little support to the crown. 
They relied on the constitution ; and it was taken 
for granted that no prince of the House of Hano- 
Ter would ever consent to the measure. But the 
powers of darkness were at work, to an e3Ct«nt and 
to a result of which the British nation were not 

As already stated, tbe Irish Catholics had be«s 
conquered by King William III., and their arBO^ 
went into exile. But no care was taken by tk»t 
British government, or by the Irish parliament, t» 
put Ireland into a train of amelioration. There' 
were laws disqualifying the numerous papists from 
holding situations conferring influence ; but no' 
practical care was taken to improve the character 
of the people. Scotland had been nearly as bar< 
barons in the sixteenth century ; but, in spite of 
many disadvantf^es, it had been brought, by 
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laws, into a train of imprOTemeDt of whick we uow 
reap the benefit. Parish schooU, affording educa- 
tion at a cheap (not graLuitous) rate, were estab- 
liehed : a paid magistracy of professional men were 
employed to administer justice, without taking that 
privilege from the niag'istratea of royal burghs : 
leases of land descend like land estates to a single 
son, and are not liable to be transferred without 
the consent of the landlord ; but if that consent be 
given, the new possessor is fully protected, if he 
pay the rent due by himself exclusively. The elec- 
tive irancbise in counties is granted to no leasehold- 
er as such : every proprietor may obtain his tithes to 
be valued, and the valuation remains unalterable : 
the poor are supported by a compulsory assessment ; 
but the proprietors within each parish, assisted by 
the kirk-session, fix the rate. Under similar laws 
Ireland might have improved in morals and wealth, 
like Scotland, a part of the empire comparatively 
contemptible in natural riches, bnt now rendered 
comparatively superior in every respect physical and 
moral. But atl was reversed in Ireland. No na- 
tional system of education was established ; — no 
national provision was made for the poor ; — justice 
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was ill admin Utered ; — no fixed payment in lieu of 
tithes was established ; — leases of land descended 
to all the uliildren of the tenant, and each re- 
mained liable for the rent; — every man had a votft 
in counties for the member of parliament, when 
was tenant of a potato garden, and could bring] 
his conscience to swear it was worth to him a pr<H 
lit of forty shillings a year. Such a country natur-B 
ally contiaaed a prey to ignorance and superatitton, 
or, in other words, tu the Catholic priesthood, th 
apostlijs of superstition. During the weakness o 
the British government, near the close of the wa 
with our American Colonies, there was conceded 
to the Irish Catholics the privilege of voting at 
elections. This nas represented as necessary to 
the tranquillity of Ireland ; that is to say, the priests 
would not suffer their people fo remain tranquil 
till this boon wils obtained in their favour. The 
Roman Catholic population being the most ignor- 
ant and improvident of the people, were in the 
practice of entering into marriage without having 
the means of educating their children. The land- 
lords found these poor people the readiest tools of 
their ambition. By letting some few fields of an 
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estate to Catholic cottagers, a man of property vaa 
enabled to increase his voters id the county ; and 
it is eaid that one proprietor has driven two thous- 
and of them to the poll at an election. So far as 
papists were proprietors, or in any respect inde- 
pendent, iJiey naturally voted for those candidates 
vho promised a farther extension of privilege to 
that sect. 

Then came the Union, or incorporation of the 
Irish with the British Papliament. From that time 
there were seen in the British Parliament, mem- 
bers who did not dare to vote against the admission 
of papists to political power, because many of their 
Gonslituentg were papists. These members formed, 
npon this vital qnestion, an accession of strength 
to the opposition in the British Parliament. Nay, 
when any class of ministers quarrelled with their 
sovereign, it became a practice to ascribe their dis- 
mission from office to their favour for the Catholic 
dtums. Still the nation generally remained torpid 
on the subject, and took no alarm. The press, in 
the meanwhile, had taken the side of the papbts. 
The delnsion was fostered that it was an act of 
illiberality and hostility to the principles of free- 
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dom, to refuse political power to papute. 
newipaper was full of this doctriae. The voi 
Dobility and gentry became iofected witfa it, 
thought themselves friends of freedom. They 
not see that popery difFere from all other forms ^' 
religion, in consequence of the character of the i|^. 
corporation which it sets np, and the members «f:' 
which, if they have hnman nature in them, miut 
of necessity, for their own ag^frandizement, become 
the zealons and permanent preachers of saperatition 
and ignorance, and hostile to the enlargement of 
the homan mind, and to every liberal principle and 
every institution tending to the support of freedoin. 
After the close of the French Revolation, ih/^ 
CathoUc clergy, thronghoat Europe, began to bf^ 
stir themselves with prodigions activity. Tlw 
French Revolntion had let a portion of light into 
the southern states of Europe. The military officer* 
in all nf them had become aware that the popiill ' 
church fonued the great fortress of superstitioor, 
and the barrier which resisted the introduction <a 
establishment of free institutions. Hence the anny, 
influenced by its officers, became an instniment in 
Spain and Italy for the introduction of a portion of 



freedom, and, when introduced, the first etep taken 
was to endeavour to estingnisb the monasteries 
But the popish clergy were on the alert. They 
prevailed with France and Austria to attack the 
new establishments. In Naples and Spain the 
common soldiery, and the people under the do- 
minion of the priests, refused to fight, and the 
new institutions were put down. The same tiling 
occurred in Portugal. But nothing would open 
the eyes of British statesmen. A judicial blind- 
ness seemed also to have seized upon the men of 
letters generally in the nation. While Xhe liberals, 
or friends of freedom on the Continent, were crush- 
ed by the Catholics and their clergy, the British 
Whigs were exclaiming against the illiberality of 
denying political power to Catholics ; nay, the most 
Btrsnge contradictions were in England fonnd not 
incompatible. While Brougham, Mackintosh, and 
other British stateamen, of that class misnamed 
Whigs, were zealously establishing a new great 
school of literature in London, and apparently ac- 
tive in promoting the instruction of the people gene- 
ndly, they were at the same instant calling loudly 
for power to papists, men necessarily and substan- 
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tially, through tbeir charcb, the enemies of *U pv^ 
pular instruction. Every statesraao, at last, aa!i 
counted it a road to popolarity to support n-hat ma 
styled the emancipation of the Catholics ; and ia 
this frenzy, in favour of a false liberality, even pMtf| 
byterian clergymen joloed in the same outw)^ 
Truly in these days freedom was grievously worn 
ed in the house of its friends. 

Still the mass of the people slumbered. Soi 
old statutes had, in too general terms, been 
in England gainst protestant dissenters. The ej 
feet of these had for eighty years been suspended bjt 
an annual statute, whereby they had been virtoalljt 
repealed. The existence of them on the statute be 
prodnced, amongmanyEnglish dissenters, a feeling) 
favourable to the papists, from the erroneous sagmi 
position that they stood on a similar footing in re- 
lation to questions concerning political liberty. 
Thus the dissenters, the men of letters, and the 
popular statesmen, all took one side against the pi 
testant constitution. The House of Commons 
peatedly passed votes favourable to the papists, 
hut under declarations that securities in favour of 
the protestant constitution would be adopted : the 
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House of Lords had rejected all such projects, and 
the aatioD at large relied on the crown and the 
peerage for the stability of its institutions. 

Thus matters stood when Wellington became 
Prime Minister of the Crown. The laws against 
protestant dissenters were repealed in 1S2B ; this 
was right in itself, although of little immediate 
praotical importance. The House of GootmoDs 
once more passed avotefaronrahle to the Catholics; 
knt the House of Peers, by a majority of 47, reject- 
ed the proposal. 

At the general election of the Commons of this 
Parliament, the Catholic priesthood of Ireland had 
ttinde great exertions to strengthen their party. By 
the terrors of superstition they had compelled the 
-eottagers, their adherents, to desert the proprietors 
'from whom they derived their possessions, and, at 
-Ae hazard of utter ruin, to give their votes in fa- 
-rour of the candidates sopported by the popish cler- 
'gy. Afterwards in 1828, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, 
inember for the county of Clare, being made a ca- 
lunet minister, thereby vacated his seat in the ex- 
-pectation of being re-elected. The Catholic clergy 
thereupon came forward in the face of the empire. 
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and displayed tbe unlimited power which that body 
possess orer papists. They brouffht forward the 
popish cotta^rs — compelled them to vote ^^nat 
their landlords — obliged them, agniost all their 
habits when congregated in multitudes, to remaia 
silent, orderly, and sober. These pool- people, un- 
der the terror of hell, purgatory, the devil, and the 
priest, were constrained to vote as directed by the 
Catholic clergy, although at the hazard of ruin to 
themselves and their families, and coDScioiu that 
they were acting with gross ingratitude to their 
protestant patrons and benefactors. Mr. O'Connel, 
a violent popish agitator, was elected member for 
Clare, though disqualified by law, and opposed by 
the local interest of the great landholders, and all 
the advantage naturally resulting to his aotagonist, 
Fitzgerald, from his station as a cabinet minister. 
In the meanwhile, the Lord Lieutenant, the Ml 
quia of Anglesea, had given countenance to the pa- 
pists ; but he was suddenly recalled by the British 
ministers, so that a general confidence prevailed 
that the Duke of Wellington's administration, was,, 
in this crisis, to adhere firmly to tbe protestant 
fltitution. 
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, , Parliament met in 1829. The speech from the 
J^hrone unexpectedly recommended, in general 
cgterms, an inquiry into the state of Ireland, and the 
, disabilities under which certain of his majesty's sub- 
I jects laboured. Two bills were immediately brought 
.into the House of Commons by Mr. Peel, the Secre- 
„tary of State for the Home Department. The one 
„ raising the freehold qualification of Irish tenants to 
,, . £10, and the other remoTing the disabilities of Ca- 
1, tholicg to act as British legislators and ministers, 

t. with some trifling exceptions. The former of these 
bills was meant to render the other acceptable to 
,, the protestants. In other circumstances snch a bill 
^,. would have been treated as subversive of national 
^ liberty ; it was now represented as a sort of parlia- 
l.^mentary reform highly favourable to freedom. 
If, The principal bill contained various enactments 
.intended to give it plausibility. It declared that a pa- 
^ piat must not be King, Regent, Lord Chancellor, 
1^ Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or Commissioner to 
,,lhe Kirk of Scotland. That when Church Patron- 
.age is attached to an office held by a papist, the pa- 
, tronage is to be exercised by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbnry. That the Jesuits, and other monks now in 
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Ireland, are to register themaelves, or be fined — (a 
monk fined !) — aud no new monke are to be made 
there or introduced ; but th&t this sbsll not apply to 
females bound by religious or monastic vows. An 
oath of allegiance, to betaken in place of all other 
t«st8, was introduced, by> which, among other thingt, 
the papist declares, " I disclaim, disavow, and so- 
lemnly abjure any present intention to subvert the 
present charch establishment as established by law 
within this realm ; and I do solemnly swear that I 
never will exercise any privilege to which I am or 
may become entitled, to disturb or weaken the 
protestant religion or protestant government in the 
United Kingdom. I do declare that the Pope, &e. 
hath, or ought to have, no temporal or civil juriB-J 
diction, power, superiority, or pre-eminence, di- j 
rectly or indirectly, within this realm." 

It is obvious that these and other eaactmenta in 
the bill were sufficiently foolish. If Roman Catho- ^ 
lies have a right to become legislators, and to share ^ 
in the executive government — to become ministers ^ 
of state, and commanders in chief of armies, it is | 
absurd to insult them by such remnants of disqua- , 
lifioation. No limitation was made of the number 
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of priests; and if it had hitherto been found im- 
practicable to prevent Ireland from being over- 
ran by thousands and tens of thousands of monks, 
while papists lield no political power, how were 
the monks now to be kept out when the^ shonld 
become confessors to the legislators and rulers of 
the land, and that too when monastic vows were 
recogvieed by the legislature as lawful and binding, 
in8t«ad of being held superstitious and void ? Above 
all, the demand that Catholics should promise not 
to weaken a religion which they account heretical, 
and disclaim any such present intention, was an in- 
Bult to tiiem, and a mockery, if meant as a secnrity 
to protestantism. As to the Pope, he never claim- 
ed any power but to command the souls and spirits 
of men, and to dispose of them here and hereafter; 
and the Catholic clergy never exalted the Pope's 
power, except from a view to their own advantage 
as a body. As to the Archbishop of Canterbury's 
proposed interference, no form for effecting it, and 
no power to enforce it were provided. In short, 
(be whole of these details were manifestly frivolous. 
The substance was, that Catholics were to be ad- 
mitted to political power ; and being so admitted, 
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a new statute tfoald easily sweep away these ^URe%' 
or even the separate bill about the £10 rotes, if 
felt catnbersume. The clauses were calculated 
probably' intended to form what is vulgarly called 
" a tub to amuse the whale," or to appear compli- 
mentary to the protestants, without truly affecting 
the Catholics. 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Peel for introdi 
ing these bills, chiefly were, that anless this bomt' 
were granted, there was danger of commotion 
rebellion in Ireland, — and it was stated that 
British people were not averse to the measure, 
cause the members of the House of Commons, elect* 
ed by a majority of populous towas and cou 
had in several parliaments favoured it ; and it wa*' 
alleged that it was unreasoDable to espect that, ud- 
supported by the country, he, Mr. Peel, should per- 
severe in opposing the popish claims as he had for- 
merly done. In the House of Lords, the Duke of 
Wellington saw the absurdity of pleading danger, 
because, if men will not defend their religion and li- 
berties, lest somebody oppose them, it is clear they 
will soon have neither religion nor liberty to defend. 
The Dnke disclaimed any fear of aa Irish rebellion, 



but pleaded tfae incoavenience resulting', and long 
felt, from a divided cabinet, and the impossibility 
■ even of raising- an Irish member to the peerage, lest 
& new commotion should be excited, by the election 
of a SQDcessor to bis seat in the Commons. In 
both .bouses the usual plea was maiutaiaed, that 
it was illibeml to impose political disqualifications 
on men on account of their religious opinions, and 
that the papists of our days are not the intolerant 
and persecuting sect that they were in old times. 

When too late the nation was alarmed, and pe- 
titions against the measure poured into parliament, 
from all quarters. The heads of the most distin- 
gnigbed Tory families endeavoured in vain to sup- 
port the protestant constitution ; and the Earl of 
Eldon, confessedly the first lawyer in England, 
and who had long filled the oHice of Lord High 
Chancellor, eminently distinguished himself by 
fidelity to the constitution. But the new statutes 
were carried in both houses by triumphant majori- 
ties — in the House of Lords by a majority of a 
hundred and one ! 

What was the King now i« do ? He mig;ht have 
dissolved parliament amidst a national ferment, the 
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effect of which he could not foresee. The Hooae of' 
Commons, during a long series of years, had repeat- 
edly passed votes favourable to the papists- Or 
looking Lack to these votes, and considering the 
names of the men by whom they had been support> . 
ed, together with the long sapineness of the natimi 
on the subject, who shall «ay that the King of Great 
Britain did wrong in complying with the voice oi 
his parliament, and thereby trying to govern hii 
people in the only way in which, consistently with 
national tranquillity, it seemed practicable that they 
should be governed ? To him the measure must 
have been painful and humiliating. Be the conse- 
quences what they may to the nation, or to the late 
of the reigning family, let the future historian con- 
sider with candour the situation of that prince, aoA 
his conduct will not be regarded as liable to severe 
reproach. His defence will he that there was "a 
lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets." 
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1805. Mr. Fox moved for a Committee to take into 
consideration the Catholic claims. Ayes, 
124 ; Noes, 336. — Majority against the 
Catholics, 212. 



1800. Question not broug'ht forvFard. 

1807. Question not brought forward. 

1808. Motion for a Committee to take intu cou- 

aideration the CatlioHc claims. Ayes, 
1H8; Noes, 381. — Majority agiunst the 
Catholics, 153. 

1809. Qnestion not hroaght forward. 

1810. Motion for a Committee to take into con- 

sideration the Catholic claims. Ayes, 
109; Noes, 213. — Majority ag;ainst the 
Catholics, 104. 

1811. Motion for a Committee- Ayea, 83; Noes, 

14G.— Majority against the Catholics, 63. 

1812. April 24. Mr. Gratlan's motion for a Com- 

mittee. Ayes, 215; Noes, 300.— Ma- 
jority against the Catholics, 85. 

June. Mr. Canning's motion for a Com- 
mittee early in the next Session, to take 
into consideration the Catholic claims. 
Ayes, 235; Noes, 106.— Majority for 
the Catholics, 129. 

June. A similar motion in the Lords by 
Lord Wellesley. — The order of the day 
being moved in opposition to Lord W^.'s 
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motion — Contents 126 ; Non-contents, 
125. — Majority against the Catholics, 1. 
1813. Feb. 3. Debated for three nights. 

Mr. Grattan's motion for a Committee to 
take into serious consideration the Catho- 
lic claims. Ayes, 264 ; Noes, 224. — Ma- 
jority for the Catholics, 40. 

March 9. First reading of the Bill. Ayes, 
186; Noes, 119. — Majority for the Ca- 
tholics, 67. 

May 11. Motion by Sir J. C. Hippesley to 
inquire into the state of tibe laws affect- 
ing Roman Catholics. — Opposed by Mr. 
Canning, on the ground of its being a 
manceuTre to delay the Bill. For the 
motion, 187 ; Ag^ainst it, 235. — Majority 
for the Catholics, 48. 

May 13. Second reading. 

On the motion that it should be read that 
day three months — Ayes, 203 ; Noes, 
245.— Majority for the Catholics, 42. 

May 24. Bill in Committee. On the mo- 
tion to omit the clause enabling Catho- 
lics to sit in Parliament. — Ayes, 251; 
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Noes, 24?.— Majority against tlje Catho- 




lics, 4 ; and the Bill withdrawn. 


1814. 


Qaestion not brought forward. 


, 1815. 


May 31. Sir Henry ParoeU's motion for a 


1 


Committee. Ayes, 147: Noes, 228.— 




Majority agjunst the CathoIicB, 81. 


1816. 


May 21. Mr. Grattan's motion for a Com- 




mittee early in the next Session. Ayea, 




141 ; Noes, 172.— Majority against the 




Catholics, 31. 


1817. 


May 9. Mr. Grattan's motion for a Com- 




mittee. Ayes, 221 ; Noes, 245.— Majo- 




rity against the Catholics, 24. 


j 1818. 


Question not brought forward. 


1819. 


May 4. Mr. Grattan's motion for a Com- 




mittee. Ayes, 241; Noes, 243.-MBJO- 




rlty against the Catholics, 2. 


1B20. 


Question not brought forward. 


, 1821. 


Feb. 28. Mr. Plunkett's motion for a Com- 




mittee. Ayes, 227; Noes, 221.-Majo- 




rity for the Catholics, 6. 




March 16. Second reading of the Bill. 




Ayes, 254 ; Noes, 243.— Majority in fa- 


L 


vour of the Catholics, 11. : 
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1821. March 23. Division on first claose of the 

BilL Ayes, 230 ; Noes, 216.»Majorit7 
in i&TOiir of the clause, 14. 

March 26. Mr. Bankes's amendment to ex- 
clude Catholics from Parliament. Ayes, 
211 ; Noes, 223^— Majority for the Ca- 
tholics, 12. 

April 2. Third reading. Ayes, 216 ; Noes, 
197« — Majority for the Catholics, 19« — 
Bill passed the Commons. 

House of Lords*-— Second reading of the 
Bill. Contents, 120 ; Non^oontents, 159. 
— Majority against the Catholics, 39 — 
Bill thrown out. 

1822. April 30. Mr. Canning's mption for a Bill 

to enable Catholic Peers to sit in the Up- 
per House. Ayes, 249; Noes 244. — 
Majority for the Catholics, 5. 

May 13. Second reading of the Bill. Ayes, 
235 ; Noes, 223. Majority for the Bill, 
12. 

May 17. Bill passed without a diirision. 

June 21. House of Lords.— Second read- 
ing of the Bill. Contents, 129; Non- 
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contents, 171. — Majority against the Bill, 
42^— 'BiU thrown out. 

1823. April 18. Mr. Plnnkett's motion for a Com- 

mittee. Sir Francis Bardett, and seve- 
ral other Whigs, ahmptly left the House. 
Motion met by a counter-motion for an 

adjournment. Ayes, 313 ; Noes, 111 

Majority against the Catholics, 202. 

1824. Question not brought forward. 

1825. Feb. 28. Sir Francis Burdett's motion for 

a Committee. Ayes, 247 ; Noes, 234. — 
Majority for the Catholics, 13. 

April 22. Second reading of the Bill. Ayes, 
268 ; Noes, 241 Majority for the Ca- 
tholics, 27* 

May 10. Third reading of the Bill. Ayes, 
248 ; Noes, 227 — Majority for the Ca- 
tholics, 21. — Bill passed. 

May 17. House of Lords. Contents, 130 ; 
Non-contents, 178.->— Majority against the 
Catholics, 48. — Bill thrown out. 

1826. Question not brought forward. — Parliament 

dissolved. 
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1827- New Parliament — March 5. Sir Francis 
Bordett's motion for a Committee. Ayes, 
272; Noes, 276. — Majority against the 
Catholics, 4. 



POPERY._(S»o. IV.) 



POPERY UN CHANCE ABLE. 

PoPERV is UD changeable. Papists may no doubt, 
in one age or country, differ considerably in their 
Iiabits and degrees of intelligence from papists in 
another country. Frenchmen professing popery, 
haTe usually differed much from Spaniards or Ita- 
lians ; and papists, born and receiving a liberal 
education in Britain, are very different persons 
from those born and educated at the gates of the 
Inquisition. As the air of England has been said 
to be too pure to be breathed by a slave, so its 
protestant atmosphere has diffused liberality and 
intelligence among persons and families, who would 
otherwise have been secluded from the light. 
What I mean to say is, that the spirit and system 
of popery are the same in every age. The system 
places a great body of men in a peculiar situation. 
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which acts id a c«rttun manner upon the haraan 
character. While that character endnres, the spirit 
of the system, and the conduct of the body sub- 
jected to its operation, nipst of necessity remain 
unaltered. 

At this day, as formerly, what is called the popish 
or Roman Catholic Church, consists of a great self- 
elected incorporation, or body of individuals sworn 
to celibacy, and who elect or admit their own sacces- 
sors. They hold the character of ministers of religi- 
on. Having' no interest but that of the body, it »- 
rises trom the ordinary principles of bnman nature, 
that they should be ambitions to aggrandize that 
body. Such individuals as sincerely believe in the 
sacred nature of the institution, must enterttun this 
ambition in the highest degree, to the efieet of being 
willing to devote the labour of their lives to that 
purpose. Less upright members must still have 
some ambition of that description ; although they 
may be disposed to prostitute occasionally the in- 
fluence of their order to personal pleasure or im- 
portance. These will generally be covered by a 
veil of hypocrisy. Universally, the body have re- 
ligion as their instrument for acquiring wealth and 
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dominion, and, being a permanent incorporation, 
always acqniring, and never alienating property, 
the tendency of the institation is to accumulate 
under their power a great proportion of the wealth 
of a nation, and rather to pervert religion than fail 
in that great object. 

This accordingly has been the history of every 
country in which the popish system has obtained a 
' footing under the countenance of the law. Its ob- 
ject is the aggrsndiaement of the clergy styled the 
church. Its tool is superstition, or a pretence that 
the church has powi^r over the spiritual interests 
of mankind here and hereafter. By this power 
it has constructed palaces, acquired revenues, 
ruled and dethroned kings, and protracted the do- 
minion of slavery and ignorance over the finest 
part of Europe. The law of celibacy fixes the 
members to a joint effort, or unites tbem in a 
common purpose. From the weakness of human 
nature, the instrument by which they attempt to 
subjugate mankind, viz. superstitian and ignorance, 
or the alleged control of priests over our spiritual in- 
terests, is most powerful and dangerous. Under an 
aristocracy of warriors, mankind may be bold and 
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free, althoagh the pro^reis of art anii science may 
be retarded. Under an aristocracy of commei'cuJ 
and wealthy men, much progress may be made in 
science and industry. In a protestant monarofayt 
althou^Ii the king have absolute power, there 
will always exist a tendency to the establishmeni 
of valuable ingtitutions, became the monarch has 
no interest to involve his people in superstition, or 
that they shall waste their time and wealth in pil- 
grimages, or the support of idle ecclesiastics. Their 
riches form his wealth, and their intelligence ii 
the basis of his power, and of the splendour of faig 
reign. But, in a country ruled hy an aristocrO' 
cy of priests sworn to celibacy, the people may 
he amused with splendid temples, fine music, pic- 
tures, images, and processions ; but freedom and 
science must be suppressed, as avowedly hostile to 
the power of the sacred aristocracy, or as having a 
tendency to undermine it. 

It is trne the British papists of our days com- 
plain that the system as it now exists is misrepre- 
sented, and that its character ought not to be taken 
from the times of darkness in which all the Euro- 
pean nations were long involved. It might be a 
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I Sufficient answer that the popUh system tended to 
{ prolong the darkness of superstition, and main- 
tained a sanguinary contest against the light, — Eis- 
sassinating — burning — plundering — banishing the 
fiiends of knowledge and liberty. Another suffi- 
cient practical answer might be obtained, by mak- 
ing reference to the present state of Spain, Por- 
tugal, and Italy. If Austria is a little, and only a 
little better, it is because situated on the frontier 
of a hostile, and long a military people, the Turks ; 
and containing a northern population, that early 
tasted the sentiments of the first reformers, it con- 
tains more warlike and rational spirits than the 
MDthern part of Europe. 

But the point does not rest on general views, or 
reference to the history of past, or the state of 
present kingdoms. There is before me an expo- 
iition and brief defence of their doctrines, made by 
the British popish clergy, with a view to gain the 
favour of their countrymen. It was widely circu- 
lated, by being inserted in multitudes of newspa- 
pers, and the copy in my bands was attached to 
one of the numbers of Blackwood's Edinburgh 
M^azine in 18*26. The circnlation of this doca- 
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ment must have cost a large expense to the CatlioW 
body. The title of it is, " Declaration of the Ca- 
tholic Bishops, the Vicars Apostolical, and thair 
Co-adjutors in Great Britaio. London : Keating 
and Brown, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, 
Paternoster Row, 1836." This declaration 
to have heen signed by ten bishops. There ii 
added to it, " An Address from the British Roman 
Catholica to their Protestant countrymen," recom- 
mending the declaration, and contending that they 
OD^ht not to suffer for the misconduct of men in 
former times. This address bears to have been 
signed by the Duke of Norfolk and his eldest son, 
and by six other peers, and sixty-six English gen- 
tlemen^ specially named, " at the annual G«neral 
Meeting of the British Catholic Association, held 
on the first of .Tune, 1836." 

Under the circumstances now stated, I preauma 
no injastice is done to the popish body, in holdii^' 
the declaration to be genuine. It begins with m- 
" preamble," complaining that, like Christ and 
apostles and disciples, the Catholic religion is i 
represented. It then contains, in eleven sections, a 
statement of the &ith of the Catholics ; and a for- 
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B miil conclusioD, claiming an acknowledgment, " that 
as Calholica, we hold no religious principles, and 
entertain do opiaions flowing from these principlea, 
which are not perfectly consistent with our duties 

tas Christians, and as British subjects." 
Tliis " Declaration" contains no enumeration 
and explanatluQ of the seven sacraments of the 
Bomish Church, pilgrimages, modern miracles, re- 
lics, or infallibility of the Pope or church. In 
particular, it does not mention the sacrament of 
matrimony, or that it is laicis proprium, peculiar 
to the laity, and that the priesthood are excluded 
from it. Neither is a word said about monks and 
nuns and the vow of chastity imposed on ecclesi- 
astics. The human mind h»s such a tendency to 
self-delusion, that I believe there are few conscious 
hypocrites in the world. Entertaining this general 
opinion, I am not at liberty to ascribe to the bishops 
n question, an intentional omission of what appears 
} the most dangerous of all the doctrines of 
Bpopery, or rather that which is the chief source of 
danger from aU the rest, — and which is at least of 
singular importance in a practical point of view. 
The law which imposes a row of celibacy on the 
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clergy, and holds such vows to be not superstitious 
but laudable, as a part of the popish system is so 
well established^ that I must take the liberty to 
consider its effect, in connexion with the doctrines 
avowed in the declaration in question. I may add 
that had these fathers of the Catholic Church, and 
the gentlemen who patronise them, declared that 
they disclaim as superstitious, the vow of celibacy 
imposed on the popish clergy, and monks^ and 
nuns, whatever I might have thought of the opin- 
ions in the declaration^ I would have left it to 
time and the progress of reason, to fix where the 
truth or error of the speculative doctrines is to be 
found. Such questions have been, and will be, 
treated by abler persons. It is the conjunction of 
the law of celibacy, with the pretensions and doc* 
trines of the Catholic Churchy that enlists that body 
and their followers in permanent hostility to free^ 
dom, and prevents their emancipation from miser- 
able superstition. 

The Declaration states, in Sec. 1, that the Catho- 
lic believes all the articles of his faith to have been 
revealed by Almighty God, and that he believes 
in the Trinity-^salvation through Christ only, and 
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(' that the sacraments of baptism and penance are 
divinely appointed means for the reraission of sin -, 
that in the mass, a true, proper, and propitiatory 
Bscrifice is offered to God for the living and the 
dead; that the souls detained in pargatory, are 
helped by the suffrages of the faithful ; that the 
saints, reigning together with Christ, are to he 
honoured and inrocated ;" also, that the Catholic 

, believes in a resurrection, and eternal rewards and 

I [nmislunenta. 

' In Sec. 2, it is stated that " on the spiritual autho- 
rity of the apostles and their enccessnrs, n-ho were 
divinely commissioned to promulgate and teach the 
law of Christ to all nations, and on the uniform 

I and universal testimony, belief, and practice of all 

' Christian churches from the beginning:, the certitude 
of the Catholic's faith ia grounded that all the doc- 
trines which he believes as articles of Catholic 
faith, and all the sacred precepts and rites which 

\ he observes as the ordinances of Christ, were really 

L revealed and instituted by Almighty God ; and are 
e same as were originally delivered by Christ to 

VUa apostles, and by them promulgated over all 
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Popery is thusi to a certain extent, founded on 
traditions, sanctioned by the priesthood. 

In Sec. 3, <^ on the Holy Scriptures/' it is 
said, that " the Catholic Church venerates the 
Holy Scriptures as the written part of the Word 
of God." It allows them to be read in the 
original languages — that, as to translations << none 
should be put into the hands of the faithful, but 
such as are acknowledged by ecclesiastical autho- 
rity to be accurate." That there is no general 
law against reading them^ but <'the Catholic Church 
has thought it prudent to make a regulation, that 
the faithful shall be guided in this matter by the 
advice of their respective pastors." It is expressly 
declared, that when the scriptures are circulated as 
the entire rule of faith, or as to be left to the inter- 
pretation of the private judgment of individuals, 
such reading, circulation, and interpretation, <' are 
forbidden by the Catholic Church." 

In Sec. 4, it is denied that the Catholic Church 
is idolatrous or superstitious. It is said that there 
are higher and lower degrees of worship, adoration, 
or giving honour, and that the supreme is only ad- 
dressed to God. Reference is also made to the singn- 
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Imr expression in the English marriage ceremony, in 
which the man ia made to say to the woman, " with 
mybody I thee worship.' It is then said," In the mass. 
Catholics do offer supreme adoration, not to the ele- 
ments of bread and wine, which they hold not to be 
present after the consecration, but to Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, whom they believe to be trnly, 
really, and substantially present ander the appear- 
ance only of bread and wine after the consecra- 
I tioD, and change thereby, of the elements into his 
body and blood. To adore Christ by an act of 
lupreme adoration is no idolatry, because He is 
truly God, and consequently a legitimate object of 
supreme worship." 

It is farther said that, 1st, The worship of the 
saints is of an inferior sort 2d, To adore the cross 
itself, is also inferior ; " but if in view of the cross, 
it be applied to Christ Himself, then it means, as it 
ought to mean, an act of supreme adoration. 3d, 
To worship the images of Christ, or of the saints," 
is also said to be an inferior sort of respect. It 
is added, that Catholics pray before images to 
collect their thoughts, but not to tbe images. 

It is farther said, that Catholics pray to angels 
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Heaven, only to pray for tbem, i 



and saint! ii 

not as givers of divine grace. Tbey also pray I 

for the release of departed soqU detained in paniafa- I 

The anbject of Sec. 5, is on the power of for* I 
giving sins, and the precept of confession. — " Ca- * 
tholics believe that Christ granted to bis apostles, 
and to the priests of His Church, power to forgive 
sins by the administration of the sacraments of 
baptism and penance." 1 1 is stated that repentance 
is necesaarj' to this forgiveness. — Some ai^nments 
arc stated in favour of " sacramental confession to 
a priest," sncb as that withont it, " the power of 
forgiving or retaining sins coiild not be exercised 
with judgment." 

Set. 6, On indulgences, — denies that indulgei 
pardon sin, and aDirms that an iodolgence *' is only 
the remission of the whole, or of a part of the 
temporal punishment, which the justice of God 
often reserves to be undergone by the sinner, afler 1 
the guilt of bis sin has been remitted." 

Sec. 1, Asserts that the obligation of an oath 
cannot be dispensed with by the Pope or Church. 

Sec. 8, Is " on allegiance to our Sovereign, and , 
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obedience tu the Pope." The bishops seem to say 
that they owe spiritual obedience to the Pope, and 
temporal to tbe King. " By the term spiritual, 
we here mean that which in its nature tends direct- 
fy to & supernatural end, or is ordained to pro- 
dace s supenuUural effect. Thus the oifice of 
teaching' the doctrines of faitb, the administration 
of the sacraments, tbe conferring' and exercising of 
jimsdictioD, purely ecclesiastical, are spiritual mat- 
ters. By the term temporal, we mean that which 
in its nature tends directly to the end of civil so- 
ciety. Thus the right of making laws for tbe 
civil government of the state, the administration of 
civil justice, tbe appointment of civil magistrates, 
«od military officers are civil matters." 

In Sees. 9, 10, the bishops say that British Ca- 
tholics do not claim o right to tbe church establish- 
ment in England ; and they deny the doctrine that 
tbey are not bonnd to keep faith with heretics. 



I have here meant to state fairly the general im- 
port of this declaration of the British Catholics, 
and would regret to think I haye misstated its 
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meaning, so far as traly intelligible. It is artfnllj 
framed, glosses over delicate points^ sach as the in- 
fallibility of the Pope or the church, and the con- 
stitution of that body, the sale of masses, indulgen- 
ces, &c It earnestly claims liberty to Catholics to 
follow a rule of faith, which they believe to be cor- 
rect, and which consists, as they allege, *^ of cer- 
tain religious doctrines, which have no connexion 
with civil or social duties." — This, on the contrary, 
I deny. Let the matter be summed up. Popery 
sanctions, as a religious duty, the support of an im- 
mense self-elective incorporation, or body of men 
sworn " to celibacy." This incorporation has the 
exclusive power of announcing the will of Grod, or 
religions truths to man. Nobody must peruse a 
translation of the Bible unless translated by them, 
and under such restrictions as they prescribe. The 
members of the body have power to convert, in the 
mass, a morsel of bread and a drop of wine into the 
eternal God or second person of the Trinity. In 
doing so, they offer up a propitiatory sacrifice of 
the body and blood of the Son of God, for the liv- 
ing and the dead. They have power to forgive 
sins. They are entitled to know the secrets of all 
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heartH, as otherwise no forgiveness is to be grant- 
ed. They hnve power to impose penances ; the 
submission to which, added to confession, is a sa- 
crament effecting the forgiveness of sins. They 
sanction the adoration of the cross, the nse of im- 
ages in prayer ; and in all spiritual matters, papists 
must be subject to the priesthood. 

Now, consider human nature as it is, and let any 
man of sense say, Wliether the existence of such a 
body or priestliood is not hostile to the freedom 
and intellectual and moral improvement of man- 
kind. Here you have a priesthood that can and do 
daily make a god out of a wafer, and ofier up this 
l^d as a sacritice fur the living and the dead. They 
accordingly daily sell the operation, that is, they 
perform it for hire, and will rarely perform it ex- 
cept for money. On confession to them, they have 
power to forgive all sins, and so to liberate the sin- 
ner from the fear of judgment in a future world ; 
and, as to divine justice in this world, it may be 
bought off by paying for an indulgence, which is a 
commodity that has a £xed price in the market. 
If a man have failed to make confession, he may 
still, even on death-bed, have time to endow liberally 
at 
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the chnrch as the price of a aacrifice to be offered i^ 
ID the mass ; or his heir may charitably do bo. The 
sins must be worse than deadly which a multitude 
of propitiatory sacrifices, of the nature described by 
the Catholic bishops, cannot expiate. One would 
supposethatthefires of purgatory would yield to any 
one of them in an instant. Farther, the papist mugt 
believe whatever the church inculcates. He must 
read only what the church permits. The church may 
declare whatever individnaU have Henred it best %a' 
be saints, and he may pray to them aU,aiid nsi 
ages in abundance. Last of all, it may be 
that he owes temporal allegiance to the king; but 
to what purpose is that if his spiritual allegiance 
be due to the priest. The man consists, not 
bones and sinews, but of mind and spirit looking 
forward to immortal existence. He who mles spi- 
ritually, rules the man. Accordingly, this Bpiritnal 
dominion has been worth great estates and splen- 
did palaces to the Catholic Church ; and purgatory 
is an inexhanstihle mine of riches. 

By the aid of confession, the church is enabled to 
rule all private families, and to understand and con- 
vert to its advantage all political proceedings. Bj 
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tlie same instmment, it U enabled to check in the 
bud every tendency to foster new views or liberal 
institutions ; and, on tbe contrary, to call in the 
aid of superstitious terror against the rebellious. 
Hence the power of an artful confessor. He can 
foi^ive what bo will, impose what pi 
for tbe chorch, and protect its interest in every 
tbrm. If it be for tbe interest of the priesthood in 
Ireland to know what a foreign prince has been 
doing, is doing, or means to do, tbe requisite know- 
ledge may be obtained through the confessor to tbe 
king, his counBellor,or wife,oriiiistress,orthesecre- 
tary of one or other of them. All this is consistent 
with tbeordinary principles of onr nature. The Ca- 
tholic priesthood are placed in a position which ren- 
ders them ambitious and covetous for tbeir order, 
and which tempts and enables them to engage in all 
manner of intrigues. The openness and intelli- 
gence of freemen are inconsistent with their success. 
They thrive amidst ignorance and slavery ; they 
create despots and rnle them. This they have ever 
done or attempted to do ; and this, if they are not 

I more than other mortal men, tbey ever will do. 

i Fopery is imfflntable, becanse the principh 
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which it operates is unchangeable. That principle 
is the aggrandizement of the charch : if its power 
be preserved^ they are seldom very scrupoloiis 
about doctrines. 

Although this principle of action of the Romish 
Church alters not, its proceedings are various. Be- 
ing a disciplined body subject to experienced lead- 
ers^ it proceeds according to the circumstances of 
each case. When settled in the full possession of 
power, it is domineering and implacable, and ca- 
pable of uniting hypocrisy with the most savage 
brutality, as of old, when preaching humility it trod 
on the necks of princes, or even now, wherever 
the Court of Inquisition has power to act. In Spain, 
as already noticed, it raised the people in arms 
against Bonaparte in the plenitude of his power, 
and afterwards caused them to crouch before the 
Due D'Angouleme. In Ireland it made martyrs of 
the popish cottagers, whom it obliged to vote against 
their landlords. In Britain it has spoken the lan- 
guage of liberty, and raised the hue and cry of 
illiberality against those who were anxious to pro- 
tect their king and people against its arrival at 
power. Where was its spirituality or rennncia- 
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tion of temporal power, at tLe last g'eoeral elec- 
tioD, or at the electioQ of O'Connel in Ireland in 
1828? 
The presumptDous vanity of the present age, 
' leads diany to believe that we are now superior to 
hazard from superstition or the intrigues of the Ca- 
tholic priesthood. But there is on the side of reli- 
gion a fund of extreme weakness in the human 
mind, whereby the best of all sentiments has a ten- 
dency to produce the most pernicious effects. Such 
is the simplicity of Christianity, as it appears in the 
New Testament, that it might seem incapable of 
being corrupted. Yet it has beea corrupted into 
an engine for the utter degradation of the human 
character. A fabric of superstition has been 
reared, which still rests as an iticubua on the minds 
of men in Catholic Europe and the Spanish Colo- 
nies. When religion is the sobject of too ardent 
or anxious meditation, it ascends into enthusi- 
asm, or ginhs down into a grovelling superstition. 
Of both tendencies the Catholic priesthood know 
how to avail themselves, hut more especially they 
cultivate the latter as rendering men more easily 
■nbjugated. Man, a feeble animal — 4tuci( on a 
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small globe on the ontskirts of the nnirerse — ex- i 
posed every moment, and speedily si 
dust, — is extremely liable to dread the possible fu- 
ture in time and eternity. Upon this terror the Ca- 
tholic priesthood work. Their assumed powers e 
hie them to excite or allay anxiety at pleasure, by 1 
the fears of divine jadgments here, and of hell and 
purgatory hereafter ; and, on the other hand, by 
holding out indulgence and pardon of sin to those 
who repent at last, and prove their sincerity by i 
liberality to the church. Ireland is pouring' over 1 
myriads, involving our common people in indi- 
gence, and degrading their station and character, 
and thereby making them a prey to an artful priest- 
hood- Superstition is infectious. It creeps up- 
wards in society, and now its apostles have obtained I 
materials for political intrigae among onr states- 
men. Again I say, that if they have human na- 
ture in tbein, the Catholic Church will let ns feel 
their power. Every man who supports them is i 
responsible for the gross delusions, idolatry, and I 
snperstition which they introduce ; for deprive 
them of these weapons and they are powerles 
this day they wield the same instnunents that they 
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employed during the darkest ages of the world, 
thongh ia a country generally protestant, with more 
caation, and a greater pretence of toleration to 
others. 

Look to the combined effort which they have re- 
cently made over Europe. They have fastened 
their yoke more strongly than ever npon Spain, 
Portngal, and Italy. But the danger of losing 
Prance remained. What did they do? In one 
year — nay, within a few months — they overturned 
the British protestant constitntion, and expelled 
from power and office in France, an administration 
forced upon them by an unexampled effort made 
by the friends of freedom there. Charles X., and 
the renowned Dake of Wellington, were made their 
tools. Nay, the legislators of Great Britain have 
appeared to the world mere puppets in the hands of 
the Jesuits. Charles was roaaed by the fear of 
hell, pm'gatory, and the vigour of the new men 
whom the revolution had raised. Wellington was 
no doubt to rule not only England, but France, 
through Polignac. But to do this, the favour and 
confidence mast be gained of the apostolicais of 
fjurope, viz. the Jesuits and Catholic leaders. It 
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was only necessary for this purpose, to sacrifice a 
trifle that had become antiquated, and apparently 
forgotten-^the British protestant constitution of 
1688. The disturbances of Ireland sufficed for a 
pretext. The modem Whigs had absurdly made 
the demand, and were caught in their own snare, 
taken by surprise, and not allowed secret warning 
and leisure to retract, like Mr. Peel. Here was the 
triumph of the Catholic priesthood ; and who shall 
henceforth say that any task of evil is to them too ar- 
duous ? With scarcely an appearance of eftbrt they 
attained an object, which, beforehand, it might have 
seemed impossible for all the powers of darkness 
combined to accomplish. Their day of triumph has 
arriyed. They now hold in thraldom the fairest and 
the greatest portion of Europe : Britain is blotted 
out of the list of protestant powers. Don Miguel 
may do his pleasure, and let Holland and Prussia 
tremble. But the triumph of the Jesuits over the 
religion and liberty of Britain came by intrigue and 
stratagem, conducted with military audacity.' The 
end is not yet. 
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POPERY.— (Skc IV.) 



DUTIES. 

You, the Friends of Freedom, labour under 
many disadvantages : the first and greatest of which 
is want of union, at a time when your ranks have 
been grievously thinned hff the desertion of those 
of whom better things might have been expected. 

If you had not in time past been greatly to 
blame, the protestant constitution would have 
stood triumphant. Mr. Peel justly reproached the 
people of Great Britain with disregard of that 
constitution. In proof of the fact, he shewed that 
the most populous towns and counties of England, 
in which the voice of the population is predominant, 
had, during a succession of parliaments, sent mem- 
bers to the House of Commons who supported the 
cause of the papists. I say nothing of the value of 
the statement, as an argument to justify his proceed- 
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ings, but the statement itself was true. It was a 
bitter taunt. To you it was from the speaker the 
lang^uage of unconscious inspiration ; it was a voice 
from heaven reproaching you for ungratefully dis- 
regarding the blessings dearly earned by your fa- 
thers by half a century of blood, or peril, and grant* 
ed to their prayers in the Revolution of 1688 ; or, 
it was a sneer of scornful mockery from the deepest 
hell, announcing that you had deservedly lost the 
protection of that providence which had so long ex- 
alted these cherished isles among the nations. 

I must add, that the heads of those eminent fa- 
milies, who possessed much parliamentary patron- 
age, and were sincerely attached to the protestant 
constitution, had taken no care to provide for the 
defence of that constitution. They were contented 
to bring into the House of Commons their own 
near kindred or dependants, to support it by silent 
votes, while supinely they saw it actively assailed 
by professional men, or other men of talents brought 
forward by opposition, and while the press was 
daily lending a pernicious aid to mislead the public 
mind. 
Another error they long committed. They ex- 



tolled tlie person and the memorr of William Pitt, 
— a man who more eminently than any other §et an 
example of political delusion. He was selected to 
support the royal prerog'ative against a majority of 
the Honse of Commons, — in that case an erring 
body, I confess, — and in undertaking that task there 
was nothing wrong. But, from first to last, it was 
the new and distinguishing feature of his condnct 
to reconcile the services expected from him by the 
court, with the apparent pursuit of whatever mea- 
sure happened for the time to be the object of po- 
pular applause, — Parliamentary reform — the pro- 
secution of Warren Hastings — the abolition of the 
stave trade ; in all these he stood forward ostensibly 
Bs the popular champion ; yet he, at the head of the 
cabinet, was on these questions regularly outvoted. 
By what explanations Mr. Pitt satisfied the court, 
while he apparently opposed its views, I know not ; 
but eKplanations be must have given, and thus a 
system of evident juggling, hypocrisy, and talse- 
hood, was carried on for years, with the countea- 
ance and applause of the big-best persons in the J 

empire, who even, after his death, worshipped or 1 

r J 
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of such proceedings Britain has felt and is likelj 
long to feeL Fraud, trick, and stratagem, in high 
places, are no longer in&mous ; or that one mea- 
sure shall he pretended and the opposite in pre- 
paration. A goveminent that shall persist in acting 
thus is rotten at the core, and will sink before the 
first tempest. But what is now to be done, and how 
is the past to he redeemed ? 

I. The first step is to he united in mind and pur- 
pose. 

It is the misfortune of the friends of freedom 
that they have no ostensible bond of union, and, 
on the contrary, are divided and placed in opposi- 
tion to each other by a multitude of circumstances. 
Protestants are divided into a multitude of sects or 
parties. They are churchmen and dissenters. The 
churchmen are not united, and the classes of dissen- 
ters are opposed both to them and to each other ; 
and all of them to persons attached to no particular 
sect or party. On the other hand, the common 
enemy is a united, well-consolidated body, fully 
officered, supported by allies and reserves stationed 
over Europe, and acting under a single head. They 
have every advantage in a contest, — are enabled to 



rally round their sing'le chief atler a defeat ; — by 
united and concentrated effort they sapply the oc- 
casional deficiency of numbers; — they are watched 
oyer, and can at all timea be ronsed to exertion ; 
for they have a body of chiefs who never slamber 
at their post, because withdrawn from their task 
by no private interest or affection. By these ad- 
Tantages, the Irish priests have been enabled to 
prostrate the British protestant constitution, — a fa- 
bric reared by bo many sacrifices, and consecrated 
by &gee of national glory. A period of delusion 
arrived, and they seized it, when even in Scotland 
men seemed to have forgot the intolerant spirit of 
popery, and the history of tbeir native land, that 
human natnre has not altered, and that, under sim- 
ilar circumstances, its passions are not less selfish 
and sanguinary than in former times. 

Many friends of liberty, possessed of much 
science, and willing or even zealous to ameliorate 
the condition of mankind, give little attention to 
questions about religion. When they think at all 
on the subject, they are rational tbeists, or satisfy 
themselves with a general assent to the established 
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religion, as a matter in which they take little 
est, exceptiag that tliey become occasionally jeal^ 
ous of its influence as tending to place impedimt 
in the way of alterations, which they happen to 
think beneficial. 

1 entreat the attention of these persons to tbt' 
present question. Let them recollect that the phy- 
sical strength of mankind is all on the side of reli> 
gioQ ; and in one form or other, good or bad, it will 
exist in the world, and powerfully inflaence its des- 
tiny. But there can be no freedom where an aris- 
tocracy of priests contrire to rule, and no intelleo 
tual improvement, if they have it io their power to 
diffuse snperHtition and restrain inquiry. A bar- 
barous system of that description can only be sue- 
cessfnlly resisted by opposing to it a better system 
— certainly not inconsistent with a great degree of 
practical improvement, and great freedom of discus- 
sion, and intellectual exertion — allowing every book 
to be freely read and freely considered by every ia».| 
dividual. This protestantism confessedly does, and* 
has done, and this popery never did in any country 
in which it attained to inflaence. All freedom is 
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extorted from it, and where it bag power it compels 
its subjects to drain the cup of slavery — religious, 
intellectual, and political — to the very dregs. 

Every friend of freedom, tberefore, commits 
treason against that sacred cause, who remains aloof 
&om those protestants wbo Bee tbe nei^sgity of 
standing up ag^nst the encroacbmenls of popery. 
Philosophers are nothing when not supported by 
the mass of mankind. Of this the fiiends of free- 
dom were fnlly aware, while the contest was going 
on antecedent to the Revolation of 1688, and to this 
they owed their success- The friends of freedom 
in the south of Europe, have hitherto been uninc- 
cessfol, because not backed by a religious party 
among the people. I ask for no hypocrisy, but 1 
urge that the friends of freedom, engaged in the 
same cause, shall give no offence to each other, and 
shall not stand aloof from each other, on account 
either of different degrees of religions sentiment, 
or different views in regard to religious opinion. 

To this last point I humbly entreat the attention 
of all protestant dissenters. 

A time may arrive when nations will have no 
need of church eatabliabments. The experiment is 
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Bakiiig ill the North American Stipes, .bn^ It^flWi 
sol yet been made, and the effect proTod l.vllQftVi^ 
it be so till America be older — tiU the fOf/BS/^ifjgb 
become crowded without an easy ontlefc- ■ tBl^TJKW^ 
rerty abonnd, and the p<^tical constitation be fxffA- 
by wars, or by the intrigues and corrnptiQii Qf^§* 
rich and luxurious people. In. the meiu|w]iile^»» 
protestant church establishment places in Qveiy^N 
district, and in the wildest comers of th^ cofff^tty^ 
from station to station, a well-educated n^uif oC ^»t 
cent deportment, giving periodically religiQuaM^r 
moral admonitions to the people, and coniafi6^§C\ 
public prayers, and looking after the popr;>^I^l^« 
has usually also an exemplary £Eunily. Tfaia if^ 
very valuable, and would be ill exchanged {pxy^n 
small addition to the income of one or jiKNr^ri 
squires in each parish. The establishment also fixoa^l 
a standard of education for its clergy. JDjesentingg, 
teachers must endeavonr to come up to that stand^^r 
ard, to avoid public contempt, and thus the wheXa,> 
are greatly improved. Emulation is thus also pro- 
duced, and the church and the dissenters impsevovr. 
each other. The Churches of England and Scotland 
have been of great value. The latter has been the 



purest, and Die former the most learned to Europe. 
At present they are both necessary for the protec- 
tion of protestantism. Very many members of the 
Scottish Church haye no donbt fallen fearfully away 
in the recent hour of peril, crouching before the 
name of power, or yielding to the delusion or fa- 
shion of the day. But except to their ruin this will 
not last. On the other hand, the Church of England, 
Trith few, rery few CKceptiona, did its duty, and has 
ft right to the gratitude of the friends of freedom. 
The place and influence which it still holds in the 
oonstitDtion are valuable. Its learning renders it 
powerfiil in defence of sound principles, while at the 
■wne time it is not a proselyte-hunting body, nor of 
a tnrbnlent character. In short it is a safe estab- 
lighment, powerfiil in the investigation and de- 
fence of the principles of Christianity and sound 
morals. The friends of freedom cannot dispense 
with its Eud, and ought, dissenters and all, to rally 
round it. 

XL Friends of freedom, yoa must restore the 
protettant constitntion, or it becomes a duty new to 
you, and certainly painful, to watch with incessant 
jealousy over the proceedings of a part of your fel- 
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low iobjecta, and even of the family of Hbbovi 
This was the state of your ancestors, during the 
reig-n of the Stuarts in England. The popish 
priesthood will now creep around all the avenues 
to the throne, and all the families possessed of rank 
or riches. There was formerly no hazard of this, he- 
cauHe their approaches were instantly repelled, while 
the protestant constitution lasted. They will oow 
strive, by incessant intrigaes, to fill every public sta- 
tion with tlieir creatures, or at least with men of 
loose principles, whom they can easily iatlnence. 
They will inculcate on their followers, prostration 
to the Crown, and hostility to every measure calou- 
lated to strengthen popular privileges. All the 
worst propensities of our nature are ikvonrable to 
popery. It pardons the hoary sinner, and pro* 
mises him heaven. The youthful profligate knows 
it will only be necessary to confess, and be sorry at 
last ; and, in the meantime, he can buy an indul- 
g'ence at the known market price. The imagina- 
tive are allured by statues, paintings, music, relics, 
and the solemnities of high mass. The weak, and 
superstitions, and ignorant, are overawed by the 
fear of demons and purgatory, and miracles ; 
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the reason of all U put down, or Bopeneded by 
aathority of the charch, anO the pruhibitian I 
freely the Bible, and other forbidden books, 
have seen the power that this diiciplined body could 
acquire over the most reckless of hnman beings, an 
Irish mob, making it sober, silent, assemble, or dis- 
perse like a Prussian regiment. Meo of higher 
station and education, while possessed of firm 
serves, do no doubt escape from their dominion 
t' into atheism, and that destitution of moial prin- 
aple which displayed itself with snch conspicuoui; 
atrodty in the French ilevolutioo. When pro- 
testants qnarrel and plnnge into civil discord, they 
do not assassinate, nor butcher multitudes in cold 
'Uood: — compare the war of the North American 
Revolution, or even of the long parliament of 
'England, with that of the French Revolution, and 
•' it will be seen by the comparison, what sort of 
I characters popery produces. 

if then yon would preserve the morals of your 
■ posterity, and any share of the freedom purchased 
- by yonr ancestors, restore the protestant constitu- 
tion, or live amidst incessant watchfblness and 
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■trife agsinst the devices and ^greesion of thff 

papUh priesUtcMxl. i 

III- No duty is superior tothe necessity tifamer 

lioradngthe condition of the people of Ireland: 

unlesi that be done, Britain sinks. Oar labourei* 

hare «lre«dy be«n immersed in misery by the influx 

of Irtsh [>oor. The character of oar popnlation ia, 

npKUy deteriorating; — popery, poverty, TJce, aud^ 

^noraace, are inrading us from that quarter. Ire- 

IimI hu alrtiady afforded the means and the pretext' 

fbr OTertnming the British constitution ; and it < 

i* hastening fiwt to reduce both islands to the. 

Mine lerel of pauperism, turbulence, and wretched' ' 

AMS. This evil has entered into the bowels of. 

lb» land, and is deronring all the sources of its i 

|tf«ap«ri(T. A foreign invading enemy might, i 

hj hiMvjvid ndour, be driven back into the wb- 

nn, — a pretiletKe might be guarded against by . 

lam «f (juanutljne, or, when introduced, it might 

l^w* away as it has formu'ty done ; bat this moral 

l>M>lile«t(<v> rv«ulling (rwa an inundation of povertyt : 

i^rikitntni^e, and p()pery, cannot be so encountered, i 

and MNalnly will not yield to time and reaignatlM. : 



It iwnBt be actively enconntered at ita fonntain 
head, and the spring dried np ; or it will continue 
to flow till it involve both islands in eqnal and 
common wretchedness. Humanity, religion, and 
vorldly wisdom, all equally make the same de- 
mand. We have already tasted the bitter fruits 
of Delecting the state of that neighbouring people. 
More palpable interests than those of duty now 
call fur esertion. That a nation of turbulent and 
uneducated paupers, will not long continue to pay 
the present British taxes, is too obvious to require 
illustration or proof. It is, therefore, to tie hoped 
that, in ameliorating the state of the Irish popnia- 
tion, the friends of religion and liberty may have 
the aid even of the selfish as allies. Nobody in 
Britain will oppose them, except the few subjects 
of the popish church. It is from Ireland, and from 
the Irish Catholic clergy, that opposition to the 
improvement of Ireland is to be dreaded. They 
will call it illiberal, and tyrannical, and call for a 
dissolution of their treaty of union. Will this be 

80? 

IV. Roman Catholics, what, in the meanwhile, is 
your duty ? You want none of my counsel, and will 
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DO doubt take connsel of your priests, who will 
scarcely permit you to read what I have written; 
Yet t am sorely tempted to take the chance, thai 
what I say may reach some of you. ' 

I writ« not against your persons, or to injnr^ 
your welfare. I would not grudge to yon what 
has been styled emancipation, if you had obtained 
troe emancipation, — 1 mean from an aristocracy of 
the worst description, which rules not the body, 
bat the soul and spirit. You name as I do the 
name of Clirist, and I long to call you brethren, 
friends, — emancipated friends of freedom and of 
mankind. I have written against your priests, bot 
not as individuals or as men. They act as other 
men would act in a similar situation. They are 
slaves (jf their superiors, or rather of the institn* 
tion, combination, or incorporation of which they 
form a part. 

Catholics, — have the spirit and the good lense to 
insist that your priests shall be liberated from the 
tyranny of an unholy vow, devised to render them 
blind tools of popish ambition. Tlie prohibition of 
marriage to the clergy is not mentioned in the 
declaration of your British bishops, vicars apnsto- 
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lical. It IB not therefore an article of faith. How 
indeed can it be so ? We all know that the al- 
leged predecessor of the Bishop or Pope of Rome, 
I mean the Apostle Peter, was a married man. 
The recoTsry of his wife's mother from a ferer was 
the subject of a miracle performed by his Lord. 
Peter was never required to part with hia wife ; on 
the contrary, when trayelHng af);er his Lord's death, 
preaching his Gospel, he carried his wife about 
with him.* The other apostles did the same ; and 
St. Paul expressly says he was entitled to do so 
likewise. All this we know from what Catholics 
admit tA> be the written Word of God — a Book 
which we venture to read in our own tongue. It 
cannot he hostile to the faith for your priests to 
follow the example of St. Peter, an apostle of no 
mean rank, — and not of Lim only, but of the other 
apostles. Your bishops have been ashamed to say 
the contrary in the face of the British public. It 
was long before the popes were able tfl prevail with 
the clergy to submit to a law of celibacy. No Ca- 
tholic people ever opposed the recal of a rule, in 
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tnd as a geoeral law, irrational, ip^i^m^ 
and impnie. But with what Catholic nations bor 
lieve or reject as a part of their religion, I ia».f 
perhaps be thought to have no coucern. In thigf 
however, I have a deep interest that British 
subjects shall not submit their mindH, iwtfa, anA 
consciences, to men placed under circumstaacea^ 
which essentially render them enemies of &ee^- 
dom and of the intellectual welfare of mankind.,, 
Liberate your priesthood from slavery ; permi^,. 
them to indulge, like other men, in those affectioMu 
which bind us to society, and to a conutry aodr. 
kindred, and then let you and them believe whal^^n 
you will. Your faith will then stand or fall, »c-;,^ 
cording to its merits. You will no longer be sub- 
ject to the intrigues of an artful combination of ^ 
men, who have in effect abjured country and Jdodr^ 
red, and who have no interests ia commoq' ^t||, 

Catholic priests, — liberate yourselves from tu 
holy bondage ; emancipate yourselves into the con- , 
dition, and the freedom, and kindly affectionsi * 
joyed by other men. Well, — you will not, cam 
break your chains. Then proceed ; — intrigife i 
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Britain — agitate in Ireland — support every mea- 
sare tbat tends to destruy British liberty — exert 
all your influence to introduce into bigh places in 
the protestant chnrcb, men of loose morals, loose 
principles, and no learning, who may degrade it in 
the eyes of the public, — place the army in the 
hands of your creatures ; and when yon cannot 
promote Catholics, take care to exalt into office 
men from whose integrity you have no stubborn 
opposition to fear ; — mislead the throne itself Into 
servitude to you, and I will tell you the result 
of all your efforts. — Protestantism, of the spirit 
of freedom, left to itself, is mild and tolerant, and 
gradually becomes unsuspecting of danger, be- 
cause confident that it has right on its side ; hut 
when human passions are ronsed, protestants fall 
hack into party men ; and when assailed, they do 
and will strive for mastery. You have roused a 
spirit of jealousy which will not sleep. The tem- 
pest of the French Revolution has awakened the 
ininds of men from the slumber into which they 
were falling. The religious spirit has been revived 
in its best and worst forms. Your body over Eu- 
rope are stirring themselves, but so are your ene- 
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miea. Giant powers are mnstering. If you 
speedily put down here and io France, it is velL 
But let it be supposed that you succeed for a tiOtv 
in controlling our nobles and the throne. The n^ 
tion will endure much under the ilouse of Hao- 
over, in consequence of the memory of above » 
hundred years of pure religion and earthly splev* 
dour enjoyed nnder its away: but let it be ftlX. 
that you are making progress, and that the protes- 
Unt constitution is not merely in form, but prac- 
tically gone ; from that moment your strength lie- 
comes your weakness. Enlightened men, fHendt 
of freedom, consider the extinction of your body 
as the first step Io the amelioration of human i 
ciety. Protestants regard you as destroyers 
the souls of men. Republicans and levellers krri 
your unsparing and bloody foes. Were the noblei 
to support yoa, they would only bring on a re- 
volntion fatal to them and to the monarchy, A 
convulsion in Briton is scarcely wanted to rouw 
France once more. The British lion and British 
gold will no longer protect popery in ^Cnrope, 
under the fear lest ancient arrangements should 
go down along with it. The Rnssians have 
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Other work. Vou are driving the French roy- 
al family to destruction, as your predecessors 
drore into exile our ancient princes. In Spain 
And Italy you only eiiist by the aid of foreign 
forces, it is rapidly becoming manifest to man- 
kind, that till the popish hierarchy be pot down, 
Europe can neither have permanent peace nor 
permanent improvement. Your body in its pre- 
sent state is incapable of coalescing with liberal 
institutions. It is felt that such an institntion, as 
that of the popish church, is the stronghold of 
slavery, the fortress of the power of darkness. 
Such a combination endures as a stain and a rem- 
nant of barbarism on the fair face of the Cliris- 
tian world. Why should this be P The remedy 
I have suggested is effectual. Many of yoa 
are men of sense and learning, and mnst see the 
peril. It has been greatly accelerated by the re- 

. cent attack un the British protestaut constitution. 

. The decree has gone fortb, and all events, however 
apparently " untoward," will further it. 

The French Revolution and British money, dis- 
ciplined the Russian armies to enable them to over- 
tarn the iMahometan power, in opposition to the 
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wishu both of France and Britain ; but the same 
measures which disciplined the Russian armies, in" 
volved Britain in debt and consequent inactirity, 
and gave a monarch to France too unsettled in bis 
seat to venture on g;reat undertakings. The battle 
of Navarino unintentionally completed the prepa- 
ration for the same event. So it is with the efforts, 
even the apparently successful efforts, of the popish 
priesthood. Let protestants do their duty. A 
power is on their side which will not and cannot be 
discomfited. It is at this moment widely at work 
in the spirits of men, to their incalculable benefit. 
For this felicity attends the friends of religion and 
liberty, that they cannot personally suffer los« or 
defeat. If their exertions are successful, they 
protect their country against degradation, and 
gain exaltation of character to generations nn- 
born, — to themselves they gain the present an- 
ticipation and future reality of that high des- 
tiny, which awaits those, vfho, in this life, hsv« 
been made the willing and conscions instraments of 
a beneficent Providence in conferring blessings on 
mankind. Even if their efforts prove in their own 
day nnsuccessfnl, the misfortune Mis upon others 
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and not upon them as individuals. Tliey serve a 
master who retains events in his own hands, and 
regards only in his servants tbe willing and de- 
voted spirit. To many it is matter of even happy 
fbrtane, that the spirit of evil has bestirred itself 
in their time. Danger to religion and liberty is 
one of the forms in which the divine bounty scat- 
t«rs blessings among thousands. How many were 
passing througli life with lukewarm indifference to 
every esalted interest, whose minds have been 
rotued, and their hearts made to bum within them, 
when they learned that the serpent, which their 
fathers had trodden down, stili lived, — that its dead' 
ly wound was healed, — that while introducing fa- 
mine into every cottage, it hatl glided into high 
places, had broken down the barriers of religion 
and liberty, and, lifting its head, was overlooking 
the land as once more its prey. These events try, 
and in trying they pnrify and exalt the spirits of 
those men, whether in the cottage or the palace, the 
oityorthefield—Tof high or low estate, whom heaven 
has ehosen to resist or to reproach a guilty people, 
or to become the vessels in whom the sacred fire is 
to be preserved. What -would even the Earl of 
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£ldon himself have been, but for the presenl^ time 
of trial. No doubt an able, laborioas, and sacoess- 
fol lawyer and jndge ; but still a mere tradesman, 
who had spent a life of toil amidst the vnlgar tech- 
nicalities and drudgery of a most artificial system 
c^ law. Elnemies he had, and errors i^id wrongs 
from human weakness, like others, he had com- 
mitted. But there came a day of grace jund of 
high acceptance, when he was called to loftier du- 
ties ; enabled to stand forth to his country,, and to 
after times, as a champion of protestswiti^n^ria 
cause which could ennoble the meanest^ afid hm^nr 
the highest. All who joined himi wiU hexepft^ 
look back to that as to them a proud period^ F^"^ 
ever it may prove to their country and to futpire 
tames* Let them persevere, and be assured t^t 
hare and hereafter their labour will not be in viun. 
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POPERY_(a«c. V.) '-'ue 

REMEDIES FOR IRELAND. 

Ireland has been to Britain a thorn in the 
flesh, reserved to try the spirit of the British Giov- 
emmeat, and, finallj', to try the spirit of alleged 
friends of freedom and of religion. After the es- 
tablishment of the protestant constitution, under 
William III., Ireland seems to have been regarded 
by English statesmen, merely as a field of patron- 
^e, particularly as atfording rich chnrch livings to 
the younger boub of the nobles and high gentry. 
At ft fature period, mach money was expended on 
Ireland, and liberal commercial privileges were be- 
stowed on it, but little) or nothing tvas done to ameli- 
orate its domestic institutions. The privilege of vot- 
ing for members of parliament, was, in 1782, grant- 
ed to papists, tenants of potato gardens. The conse- 
quence was, that it became a scene of paaperigm, 
turbulence, and popery. By the incorporation of 
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its iegialatore into that of Britain, its popish priesU 
acquired fi direct influeoce in the British legisla-' 
tore, through their power over elections, and, hy' 
arailing themselves of all circumstances, they have,'' 
ia a period incredibly short, succeeded in overturn^ 
ing the protestant constitution of the empire. That" 
which ought to have been done for Ireland an' 
hundred and fifty years ago, and that which ought 
now to be done, with a view to the interest both 
of Britain and Ireland, is clear. 

Britain has now to defend itself against a raost" 
imminent evil from Ireland. The Irish cottages," 
chiefly the Catholic cottages, pour out annnally an ' 
immense population, destitute of bread, of ednca- ' 
tton, and consequently of morals. These, from ne- 
cessity, hasten to Great Britun in quest of food. 
They are constrained to accept of the meanest ' 
wages that will support life. They become the 
rivals of the British common people, in all agri* 
cultural and raanuiiictnring labour. Thus they re- ^ 
duce onr own common people to utter misery, i^J 
deprive them of the means of educating their cbil- '1 
dren, and fill the land with wretchedness and ignor- 
ance. All the villages in the west of Britain are 
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orvwded with Irish of the description no ir mention- 
ed. No sooner ig a prospect held oat of harvest- 
work, or labour in public works, canals, or bnildings 
in any city, than a new importation from Ireland 
greedily present themselves. Every man of hu- 
manity and integrity, who has any regard for the 
future value of the British isles, and who desires 
that Britain may continue, as it has been, a fertile 
nursery of enlightened men, and of happy families, 
is bound to assist in protecting our population 
against the misery and degradation consequent on 
this state of things, and in preserving the land 
from becoming like Ireland, a mass of pauperism, 
ignorance, and superstition. Already has Ireland 
succeeded in overturning the protestant constitu- 
tion, and it is fast hastening to convert ns into a 
popish colony^ This can only be obviated by ame- 
liorating the state of Ireland. 

L EUtabllsh poor laws. Thisis an actof jnsticeto 
Britain. We ought not to be required to support 
the Irish poor. Ireland ought to support its own 
poor. This is a point so clear as to require no 
illustration. The e&ct of it will be to induce the 
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Irigb landholders to depart from tlie cottage sya- 
tem, bjr which the iwuntry is overpeopled. 

Will the popish priesthood oppose this measore ? 
If they do, the spirit under which they act, wQl be 
too notorious. They will not, therefore, do S(^ 
openly. The Catholic priesthood ia charitable in 
popish coontries ; but there they have immense 
estates, and the distribntion of alma out of these, ti 
a mode of attaining to popularity and power- 

The Irish landholders would perhaps oppose the 
measure, hut the motive of their opposition would 
be too grossly unjustifiable to stand in need of 
being exposed. To do any good, it is absolutely 
necessary that the Irish landholders shall be com^ 
pelled to support the poor reared in their country. 

But in enacting poor laws for Ireland, the admin- 
istration of the fond ought, as far as possible, to be 
placed in the hands of those who are to oiake the 
payment, under the correction either of a court of 
law, or of general commissioners appointed by the 
crown. The principle ought to be, that in every 
country poor laws should exist, hut that there should 
be as little done under them as possible. TbM 
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principle of the Scottish system shonld, therefore 
be adhered to. 

II. A correct administration of justice ought to 
be established, by establishing conrts in every dis- 
trict similar to the conrU in Scotland, of the 
sheriffs and their subBtituteB- Professional men 
onght to act as judges, with suitable salaries. 

Unless justice be accessible and impartially ad- 
ministered, Ireland cannot prosper. This also is 

III. The division of possessions held in lease 
ought to be discouraged. Leases ought to descend 
to one member of a family exclnsively, and to be 
unassignable, and not liable to be subset without 
the written consent of the proprietor. If a sub- 
tenant be admitted, he ought not to be liable for 
the rent of the principal tenant, without a written 
covenant to that effect. 

IV. Every proprietor ought to have it in hia 
power to obtain his tithes to be valued, and to be 
liable only for the valuation so fixed. The im- 
provement of lands will be thereby highly pro- 
moted, and the popularity of the national clei^y 
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increased, or at least a great sonrce of hastilityi I 
again Bt them wUl be removed. 

V. The elective franchise in counties ought to' ] 
be placed on a new footing. " 

Alt men have a right to as much freedom as ir 
consistent with their own and the public welferef' 
but all men have not a right to be intrusted widi 
political power. Women have no votes, that is to 
say, half the human race ; and it is certain that do- 
mestic life is happier and better conducted, hy'^ 
leaving public business to the one partner, anii-l| 
domestic affairs to the management of the other. 
Young men, till twenty-one years old, have n 
votes, though there are many young men 
eighteen more upright and intelligent than multl"^ 
tndes of their seniors. Of those who have aCtain-^-J 
ed to mature years, a shoemaker or other trades- 
man, resident in Edinburgh or Glasgow, who eats 
the Marquis of Stafford's, or the Duke of Argyle's, 
or the Duke of Gordon's beef or mutton, and pays • i 
for it, may vote at an election, because he b in- 
dependent. But were he merely tenant of a Int o£« 
ground, yielding an alleged annual profit of tea i 
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pounds on the estate of any one of these noblemen, 
it is clear that he must vote as directed by the fac- 
tor for his grace or his lordship ; because he can- 
not support and educate a family on such a pittance, 
and must depend on the great man or his retainera 
for bread. He must vote aa directed, or leave the 
estate, and emigrate some twenty or thirty miles, 
which to him is equivalent to exile. To give that 
poor man a vote, therefore, is just compelling him 
to become criminal, by voting into power some- 
body of whom he knows nothing, or whom per- 
haps he Icnows to be destitate of principle of any 
sort, moral or religious, or even perhaps of com- 
mon honesty. Snch a voter is made, by his privi- 
lege, abadman, and ought therefore to be relieved 
of it 1 just as our wives are relieved of voting, lest 
hostile political interests and passions shonld I>e 
kindled in the bosom of om' families. I say, there- 
fore, that in counties no man ought to have a vote 
inflicted on him, who is not independent, in con- 
sequence of the ownership of property to an ex- 
tent that protects him against undue influence. 
Tenure, as tenant, is radically bad ; because infer- - 
ring dependence, or at least liability to incur debts 
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to the proprietor, who has thereby the a 
destroying the independence of hia tenant. 

it id impossible to protect the population of Bri- 
taiu against the influx of Irish paupers, unless the 
change now suggested he. made upon the elective 
franchise. Irish landlords wiU still be tempted to 
augment their political influence by a pemicious 
cottage system, which cottages will continae to 
throw out swarms of paupers to invade ug. The 
qualification in Irish counties is still inadequate for 
our protection. It is only in a town or city that an 
ordinary tradesman can be independent. 

The popish priesthood would eagerly oppose th». 
last mentioned alteration, and would pretend tint 
it is hostile to liberty, and illiberal. They will 
preach liberal principles on the subject, — they, whose 
only passion is to erect their order into an all- 
powerfnl aristocracy. They are aware that the pro- 
posal now suggested is hostile to their ambition, by 
its tendency to withdraw the community firoiu their 
influence. The British liberals have of late united 
with the popish priesthood in tbeir views concern- 
ing liberty. The priests understood what they 
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were doin^ ; and it is a charitable conatmction of 
the conduct of their allies, the nomina] modem 
Wbigs, to hold that, in utter blindneeB of conse- 
quences, they nntntentionally gave aid to an enemy. 

VI, Parish schools ought to be established on the 
Scottish footing, giving a house and garden, and a 
moderate salary to the teacher, leavbg him to de- 
rive a considerable share of his support from school 
fees, fixed at a moderate rate. Let the school- 
books, and title to admission, have no connexion 
with any special religious doctrine. Avoid the 
form of a charity-school i let all pay, althongh with' 
ont prejudice to the public, or to liberal persons, 
paying for poor or orphan children. 

But be aware that parisb schools alone will do 
Uttle for Ireland, without the aid of the other plans 
of improvement already mentioned. The mere 
faculty of reading a book, is worth little in a coun- 
try overwhelmed with reckless pauperism. 

Lastly, — For a time support a strong military po- 
lice overthe country. A people whose mischievous 
temper resists improvement, must be governed like 
wild school-boys, tUl they can be trained to better 
habits under vrise institutions. 
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Win the Britiik gvfcnuMirt do aQ Am Ibr Ire. 
land? IdoDodNfiereil^— ImlifMt^Imfaiidka 
milkloiie about the Dedk of BritMi^ by wkk^ 
finally be saak into rain. 

I plead ^ came of ^Iridipooiu.-or^Bri. 
tisb popolation — die eaoie of bnmaaitj and fire^ 
dom— andof all but tlie po^neb prieediood, wbo 
know well tbat by tbe measmret now i ng g ee te d, 
they would be deprired of tome of ihmr moat do* 
roted but moit miseraUe Taaeab. ' 
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National Creditors, — look lo jrourselveB I Yon 
receive interest for money lent to gOTernmenl, on 
the feith of sundry acts of ptu-liament. Ay, but 
what parliament can do, parliament can undo ! The 
protectant conatitutjon was establisbed by more than 
one act or twenty acta of parliament. It waa incor- 
porated into a solemn treaty of union between two 
independent nations. To enforce it, the royal line 
of succession was set aside. A foreign prince, of a 
collateral stock, accepted of the tbrone in reliance 
on that protestant constitution. Under it, and under 
bim and bis descendants, tbe nation prospered, and 
became great and illustrious. Yet that protestant 
constitution bas fiOlen ! The treaty of union was 
held of no ralue when opposed to a measure said to 
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be expedient and important ; and it was held to b» I 
clear that the tegiaUtnre of one age cannot bind a 
future generation. The payment of your claims 
has become burdensome ; they have hitherto been 
paid, because it was expedient to keep credit, while 
it was likely, and hoped, that more might be bor- 
rowed. Unless you etrengthen yourselves very 
powerfully, remember that the debtors are to a con- 
siderable extent the legislators, and from the multi- 
tude eicactioDs are daily made on your behalf. If at- 
tacihmenttofreedom, and the religion of onr fathers, 
formed no effectual barrier against change, neither 
may your plea of justice. It was by parliaments 
exclusively protestant, that the debt was contracted; 
and the first borrowings were made to re^t the 
power of popery, and to support the protestant con- 
stitution against popery, Irish and foreign. If Irish 
troubles afforded a reason for assailing the protes- 
tant constitution, Ireland can he put into agitation 
anew, and Roman Catholics may plausibly dispnte 
tlieir liability for your claims. Farther, if the legis- 
lature of one age could not fix a protestant con- 
stitution on a future age, how should former legis- 
latures have power to compel us to labour, and to 
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deliver tlie fruiU of our indutitr}' to you. Would 
it not now be eKpedient for this enlightened gen- 
eration, to emancipate their pockets and persons 
from your antiquated claims P 

Churches of Ireland and England, — ay, and of 
Scotland too, — look to yourselves .' Aa to the pro- 
testant Church of Ireland it can scarcely even hope 
to exist. If the principle be admitted, that papists 
snd protestants have an equal title to hold political 
power, how can the minority of the people of Ire- 
land have a right to the ecclesiastical revenue of 
the island? The papists are confessedly the ma- 
jority, why then should the Church benefices be 
withheld from the popish clergy ? I cannot see a 
pretext for the existing rnle. If what they will 

'' hold to be justice in this respect be denied to them, 
who shall say that the popish clergy of Ireland will 
' do wrong if they attempt, in every shape, by agi- 

''-'tation, intimidation, or intrigue, to expel those 
whom they have always represented as protestant 
' intruders. Assuredly those who gave countenance 
to the overturn of the British protestant constitu- 
tion cannot deny that the efforts of the popish 
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priastfauod to seize the revenues of the Irish Churoh 
will be reasonnble. 

It is difficult to predict what course will be piU'- 
Bued by a body so artful as the Roman CatholU 
priesthood of our islands, aided, as they will be, by 
the counsel and the power of the whole body 
throughout Europe. But this they may do : They 
may prove uasuccessful in their attempt to obtain 
from the British Parliament the revenues of the 
protestant Church of Ireland. I rather think they 
will not for a considerable period, or without jfreat 
pruparation, succeed in such a demand. Then, im- 
patient of delay, they may turn round and contend, 
that all bodies of Christians ought to be placed ob 
an equal footing — that the State ought to patron't 
ise no one of them in preference to another. la 
this there is at least a great hazard that they will 
be joined by all the Irish dissenters, — by all the 
English dissenters, — by all the Scotch dissenters, — 
and by all the modern British liberals and infidels^ 
I think they ought not to be so joined ; but aasored* 
ly the probability is great that they will he so join- 
ed. There is much danger that they may derive 
support iromaatill more dangerous aoxiJ 
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tiie British minister of the day. When popery 
fell at the Rerorntation, the property and tithes 
of the Chnrch in Scotland were confiscated, and 
alienated to men possessed of power or court fa- 
vour. Afterwards, every proprietor of land was 
authorized to get his tithes valued, and, when con- 
venient, to buy them at a low price, (six years' 
purchase,) burdened with a stipend to the presby- 
terian parish minister. The popish Church may 
propose to the minister of the Crown, to seize all 
the tithes of England and Ireland, and to sell them 
to the proprietors of the lands at a price equal to 
ten years' purchase, burdened with no payment 
whatever. Of course, the church-lands will fail to 
government. As to the Scottish Church, the 
Crown may seize the annual stipends payable by 
proprietors of lauds, and sell them in like manner 
to the Scottish lairds at ten years' purchase. 
Would this boon be rejected by the British and 
Irish nobles, and other landholders, when urg-ed on 
their acceptance by all the papists, — by all the pro- 
testant dissenters, — all the eloquent British liberals, 
or self-named Whigs, — and perhaps byall the stock- 
holders, and the ministers of the Crown } 
■ I say, look to yourselrea, protestant clergy of 
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Ireland, En^and, and Scotland ! An eluqoent' 
Scottish preacher supported and jtiati6«d, at « pnb^ 
lie meeting, the bill then depending in parliament 
for admitting papists to political power, and rheto- 
rically boasted, that irith his Bible he would en- 
connter the Catholic priesthood. Let him now 
brandish his weapon in the face of the Irish Catho- 
lics, and he will find that their priests will prevent 
them from reading it. These priests will nowtreat 
hii boast with open contempt, as thejr formerly did 
with secret derision. 

Nobles of BriUtin and Ireland, look to youp- 
lelres 1 Beware that you or yours do not rue the 
day when a majority of tlie former year of forty- 
Reven, in favour of the protestant constitution, waa 
converted into a majority of a hundred and one 
against it. That sudden change bas lost to you 
the confidence of friends and foes, as men of prin- 
ciple. We looked to the nobles as the sure gnar- 
dians of the protestant constitotion. Resistance to 
change, forms the value of that branch of the Bri- 
tish legislature. It is expected to yield only to 
slow and safe conviction, and not to harry from one 
side to another, like an impassioned popular assem- 
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blf . You have lost the confidence of the pait of 
the community attached to proteatant principles in 
the government. Your privileges appear odious 
to a large body who are physically formidable, and 
to others upon speculative grounds. The House 
of Lords was once declared useless. Be assured 
that proceedings which shake established principles 
of government, have a tendency to produce radical 
revolation. You hare mnch to lose, — look to your- 
selres I ,■ i,ff 

Princes of the Souse of Hanover, look to yonr- 
selvQs ! Catholics may say or swear what they 
will, with a view to the present interest of their 
church. Nay, an honest Catholic, taking an oath 
of allegiance, may intend to obey it. But no con- 
scientious papist can possibly hold that a title to 
the crown is lawful, which excludes a nearer heir, 
merely because he is a papist. The papist swearing 
cannot bind bis son or his kindi-ed. The British 
Catholic bishops have said that they cannot dispense 
with an oath, or with the oath of allegiance ; and 
they have added, that " he who violates the laiefvi 
engagement he has confirmed by an oath" conuuita 
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perjnry ; bnt they have not aaid that a. man '^t 
bound to fulfil, or U entitled to fulfil, an unlawfitlf 
engagement, merely because be has cDnfirmed it 
by an oath. Thus, after all, the validity of the oatli 
of allegiance depends on the previous question hov 
far the allegiance is lawful. 

It ia not yet time for the papists to speak oat upon 
this subject; and 1 trust that under the favour of 
that divine providence, so long signally displayed 
towards Britain, the time will never arrive when 
they will dare to speak out on snch a point. The 
head of the House of Hanover is still our protestant 
king ; and in virtue of that title there is a fortress 
around him. It is true the enemies of his title are 
now authorized to approach him, to give counsel to 
him, and to say ay or no to his demand fur funds 
wherevrith to support his government. This to the 
House of Hanover in Britain is a new and a bnmil- 
iating state of things. To what kind of manage- 
ment it is to give rise I do not pretend to antici- 
pate ; but to a new kind of management it must 
give rise. Let it be remembered that old friends 
are safer than new allies. This may not be court- 
ly language; but I too have taken an oath of yll^ 
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giance ; and from a protestant to the protestant 
king, there is no donbt about the lawfulness of the 
oath of alkgiance. My loyalty is too houeat tu 
■afFer itself to be weakly betrayed into a aup- 
preBsioD or concealment of visible dang'er. In 
this case, the allegiance of papista ia and must bo 
deluaire, and therefore dangerous to its object. 
They conscientiously submit to the powers that 
be, but their consciences being subject to the di- 
rection of their confessors, the interest of these 
confessors is ultimately the rale of duty, public or 
private. It is a mere delusion to pretend to the 
monarch that it ia better to be the head of a united 
people than of the protestant part of tbem. Light 
and darkness cannot unite. We must be divided. 
A government tliat shall attempt to reconcile the 
two will be for ever weak and distracted. 

Modem Whigs, look to yourselves .' You, I 
mean, (very different from the men of 1688,) who 
liave usually been in opposition to government 
r daring the last thirty years, and have assumed 
the name of Whigs : — look to yourselves ! All pa- 
pista ore ultra-Tories. They reverence power, and 
[2 
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oppose popular priaciples and privileges. Wfaatem 
plana their priesthood may nltirnately form, eitbv 
to convert (pervert) or rain the protastant Ro^.fl 
Family, they will, in the meantime, exalt the Rafh M 
al prerogative. By the aid you have given to 
what was styled Catholic emancipation, yoD have 
thrown a ponderous weight into the scale of power, 
and sunk the popular part of the constitotion. At 
the same time, by opposition to protestantism, yon 
have lost the protestant community, and demon- 
strated your hostility to the principles of the Be- 
volution of 1688. Is it true that yon felt aome 
qualms npon these points, when Wellington, Peel, 
and Co. tamed seriously ronnd upon you and adopt- 
ed your suggestions, hacked by all the strength of 
government ? Did you plead the cause of the pa- 
pists merely from habit, because Charles Fox had 
done so, or merely as a subject of talk, whereby 
to annoy the protestant king, without intending, 
hoping, or fearing that you would ever be depriv- 
ed of the topic? So it is, you have contributed 
to overthrow the protestant constitution of 1688. 
You have become allied to papists, the enemies 
of liberty in every country. The friends of free* 



doiii> betrayed by yoo, moat now regard you with 
luMtility or distruBt. You may vapour about 
youp London University, — you may publish pam- 
phlets, pretending' to diffuse knowledge, — you may 
talk about the schoolmaster being abroad, — yon 
hare given power to tht' popish priesthood, an ac- 
tive schoolmaster, who will speedily master your 
SDiversity, and laugh to scorn your teaching, for 
they too are teachers, more systematic, better or- 
ganised, and possessed of more imposing means to 
cmtrol aad direct the frail faculties of man. 

Shall I say. Repent, — try to retrace your steps, — 
to restore to the monarch his high station, and to 
the British nation its glorious constitution of 1U86? 
I fear your case is irretrievable. You have raised 
« spirit of evil which your art cannot lay. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 



To reform Parliament, means to render the 
Honse of Commons a better representation than at 
present of the intellig;ent, virtuous, and indepen- 
dent part of the population of the kingdom. 

It wont do. The papists will oppose it. Tb^ | 
will speedily have in the House of Commons from 
fifty to one hundred members. If they had po»- I 
sessed seats there, Mr. Peel's Bill for raising the 
qualification of Irish tenants, as electors, irom for- 
ty eliillings to ten pounds, could scarcely have been 
carried. The priests were against iL They will 
prevent farther reform, and will try tu repeal what 
has been granted, as injurious to tiieir influence, 
which is of course greatest over the most ignorant. 
The most provoking and absurd circumstance is, 
that this powerful reinforcemeat to the enemies of 
reform was procured mainly by the exertions of 



fahliaiuentarv 
• men styling tliemselvea Whigs, and proclaiming, 
and no doubt believing, that they were contending, 
forsooth 1 for civil and religious liberty, 

If parliamentary reform is now to be achieved, 
it will come as a branch of the question — Protest- 
antism against Popery. The protestants must 
Htrengthen themselves by calling into action the 
Toice of a larger mass of the poptdation of the 
towns. To recorer the Constitntion, the Protes- 
tant Tories must consent to sacrifice the rotten 
burghs. Protestantism and fi;eedom have always 

e together. The modern Wliigs have called 
themselves friends of freedom, while they disre- 
garded religion. They have thereby betrayed the 

■e of freedom. But religion — the protestant 
religion — is not to he so put down. In whatever 
form it may act, its success is certain. I only hope 

[ trust that it may find means to act without a 
fatal convulsion, or final destruction of the consti- 
tution. 

Much will depend on the conduct of the Catholics. 
If their priesthood proceed to intrigue, as usual, 

I, fuling that, to agitato, and, more especially, if 
they should openly gain over any members of the 
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Rof^ Family, ihey will certainly bring: " 
vnlaion in which they will perish. Bnt, i 
present age, the minda of men are in a trrnn of 
uhang'e. If evil be abroad, ao also is the perrad- 
iog' intlnence of a pnrer spirit competent to baffle 
its efforts. What if the Roman Catholic laity 
should see the propriety of insisting' that the sa^ 
crament of matrimony shall no longer be denied tog ] 
their priests ? — What if the marriage of priest* ' 
should become popular among the OatholioB of the 
British Isles ? This change would effectually bao- 
tah the monks, and would greatly alter the state of 
the qnestion between Protestants and Catholics. I J 
suspect I would then have little more to say, poUti^ ' 
cally, against the Catholics than against other Chris- 
tian gectaries. The" pretensions of their priests to 
extraordinary spiritual powers, would stilt render 
that body formidable, and their superstitions would 
render them the least rational of all who bear the ' 
Christian name ; bat their anti-social character 
woold be destroyed, or would gradually pass away; 
and to them and their fiocks a multitude of beoefi- 
cial results would follow. The point in which pro- 
testants hare an interest, is this, that the Gatbulic 
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priMthood, taking an interest like other men intba 
welfare of their posterity, woulii cease to remnn 
totally behind, and hostile to the character of tbs 
age in which they live. They would cease to he 
the remnant of a harharous period of history, — the 
unchangeable apostles of eaperstition and ignoranue, 
and enemies to that freedom and intellectual im- 
provement, which it is the highest interest of onr 
oatore to cultivate. 

But this will scarcely be. The prohability is that 
popery will hold out to the last. Men must de- 
sert the infallible church, because it cannot — will 
not descend from its infallibility, down to the level 
of the laws of nature, and the common sentiments 
and interests of mankind. 

Infallibility is a dangerons doctrine. It was in- 
vented as a fortress for the defence of the church, 
to silence all opposition to its doctrines or precepts. 
But the moment a single absardily, or irrational or 
unnatural precept is seen to have received its sanc- 
tion, down tumbles old Infallibility: Reason enters 
at the breach, and the work of ages is undone. 
Infallibility wiU ruin popery. 

But I am forgetting the subject with which I set 
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out — Parliamentary Reform. RelEgion may effect 
it peaceably; and onght to do so, and to render it 
Bioderate and reasonable. But men rarely do wbat 
tbey ongbt. I fear we are bastening to a political 
convulsion. Tbis fear I entertain, cbiefly for tbis 
reason, tbat tbere exists no constitnted antbority 
for wbom or for wbicb tbe public, or at least con- 
•eientions men, entertain respect, or in wbicb they 
repose confidence. 



VORGIGN POLICY. 



FOREIGN POLICY. 



British atatesmen have seldom been famous for 
their skill in foreign policy. Cromwell blundered 
in supporting the rising power of France against 
the declining power of Spain. The two last 
Stuarts grossly erred in supporting France, and 
making war against Holland ; but Popery was the 
cause of this. Thereafter, in many qnestions about 
the balance of power, Britain kept intermeddling 
to little purpose. Our ministers have generally 
been outwitted by the French and other foreigners; 
hut the free protestant constitution enjoyed at home, 
was an exhanstless source of energy and riches, 
irhich enabled the nation to redeem all the errors 
of its rulers in foreign transactions. Thus, about 
the middle of the late century, the French, com- 
mencing from their colony of Canada on the north, 
hegtui to build a line of forts southward, along the 
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back of the British colonies, with the 
ming them in, and confining them to 1 
The plan proceeded qaietly towards maturity. But 
we went to war ; and fought them out at a great 
expense, aa the field where the gallant Wolfe fell; 
bears witness. In the same way the French Direc- ' 
tory conquered Egypt. Their army landed in safe- 
ty, and orer-ran the country; thereby proposing to 
threaten India, and establish a colony worth mor« 
than all our and their West Indies twice told. But 
we sent Nelson and Abercromby after them with m 
great fleet and a great army ; and at a large ex- 
pense expelled them. 

Since the peace we have somehow been losing^ 
character on all sides. Nations attempting to eM 
tablish liberal institutions, naturally looked to Bri- 
tain, the land of freemen, for sympathy and aid. 
But the Neapolitan patriots, the Spanish Cortes, 
and the Portuguese Constitutionalists, looked to 
US in vain. The party of the Apostolicats in Eu« 
rope, that is, the Catholic Church, were allowed tm 
trample down every man, and every body of mea 
that favoured liberal iustitntions. The excuse was, 
one nation ought not to interfere in the internal 
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B affaira of another, fiat where was that principle 
at the date of the Treaty of Pilnitz, when the com- 
bined monarchs of Europe conspired to divide 
France, as Poland had been divided, and when Bri- 

ttun sahsequently became a party to these proceed- 
ings, for which the European nations auHiciently 
suffered? Nay, where was that principle when 
we allowed the Due D'Angouieme to march into 
Spain against the Cortes, at the head of a French 
H army. This he would not have dared to do in the 
V face of serioos opposition by Britain. 

In relation to present foreign policy, apart from 
commerce, our conduct, with regard to two greKt 
states, stands prominently in view, France and 

I Russia. 
The restored French Royal family are in a diffi- 
cult position, surrounded by a race of new men, 
elerated into importance by the Revolution, and 
jealous of the monarch. The king is naturally led, 
hii A Catholic, to trust his priests, and, as a restored 
monarch, to confide in the race of the ancient no- 
bility, who, like himself, suffered from the Revo- 
InCion. These do not balance tiie new men, and 
the new spirit infused into society by recent 
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chaaget. Hence, the crown of France, formerl 
the most secure of any in Europe, now sits unsteu^ 
ily on the monarch's head. The family were re- 
stored by foreign armies. Like our )nst Stuarts, 
hot with more reason, the chief of the Bonrbowrj 
looks around for support to foreign states. RuisiA' 
was at first regarded with moat confidence, as leaib 
liable to be affected by revolutionary notions, and 
as unlikely, from distance, to have any interest un- 
favourable to France. Russia conld also, without 
fear, hold out to France the hope of a re-conqueet 
of part at least of Italy, for which France bad 
straggled since the days of Francis I. But the 
ambition of Russia, which threatens, on the east of 
Europe, to absorb a new empire more v^uaUe^^ 
than Russia itself, has infused jealousy into botb' 
France and Britain. Formerly, as already remark- 
ed, the power of Spain alarmed all Europe ; next 
France became the cause of apprehension, and now 
it is Russia. The ancient jealousy between France 
and England, baa, in the minds of the two govern' 
menta, given way to this new aspect of the world. 
Thus has the Bourbon become disposed to lean 
upon Britain, which stood by him with such per- 
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I sevei'aace in hie adversity. But there was one ob- 
stacle to a perfect union and confidence between 
the ttro cabinets. The Jesuits, or high Catholics, 
styled the party of the ApostolicaU, role the French 
conrt and the old royalists. Hon* could full confi- 
dence exist between that Jesuit government and a 
protestant government, alleged to act illiberally 
and oppressively towards the Irish Catholics ? 
What I am now to say is irresistibly suggested by 
the juxtaposition of events. Immediately after 
the British Protestant Oonstitutioa was destroyed, 
the French King ventured to dismiss his ministers, 
a body avowedly favourable to liberal institutions. 
Have we, in order to gain an ascendancy in the 
French councils, encouraged the Bourbon to lean 
upon the party of the apostulieals at home, and 
upoo Britain abroad, and tu set at defiance the 
French popular party ? Have we farther to ce- 
ment the union of Frauce and Britain, given way 
to the Irish Catholics, in order thereby to pur- 
chase the confidence of the French Catholic priest- 
hood ? If, I say, Wellington and Peel acted under 
aoch views, they, no doubt, thought they were 

I aetin; very cleverly on behalf of Britain. But on 
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what principle did the British peerage act, to 
wliom views such aa these were not and conld 
not be unfolded? A majority of forty-seven a- 
gaioBt Popery converted into a majority of one 
hundred and one in fevour of the papists. 

If the British statesmen acted upon the viewi 
now suggested, their conduct would be regarded, 
by themselves, as patriotic ; and in so iar they 
stand excused. By some it would be accounted 
highly meritorious. To me it would appear liable 
to censure on two grounds ; Firsf, as an act 
of gross presumption or vanity, on their part, 
to imagine themselves qualified to cope in intriguo 
with the Jesuits, the most artful of mankind, prac- 
tised in every form of fallacy and delusion, and as* 
sisted, by counsel and intelligence, from every 
(juarter of Europe ; ay, aud capable of employing 
and hiring the most worthless instruments. That 
body cannot be maimged. He who negotiates 
with it, infiillibly becomes its puppet or tool. It 
mast be encountered openly by public discnsuon, 
and by the display of power and spirit to guard the 
blessings we possess against all aggression. In 
the second place, the supposed proceediog would 
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to me appear a sacrilice of principle whioh never 
can prove nltimatelf beneficial to a nation. It had 
been better for ns to fight France ten times over, 
as we have formerly done, and Russia to boot, than 
to sacrifice that protestant constitution which has 
been the source of our moral greatness, and there- 
by of our commercial and poUtJcal aggrandizement. 
■ As to the Bourbons, they wilt suffer the fiite of the 
, Stuarta if they rely permanently npon strangers, 
instead of endeavouring honestly to patronise, in 
their country, the establishment of liberal institu- 
tions, to which, it would seem, either that their as- 
sent has not been given with entire sincerity, or 
that the Popish priesthood are incessantly per- 
■nading them into a relapse. Withoat great pru- 
dence, that priesthood will hurry them into the fate 
of James VII. 

Let us next turn to Russia, and her neighbonr 
Turkey. 

We were to atone for all our growing unpopu- 
larity in Europe, by helping the Greeks against 
their Ottoman oppressors. But here we have only 
flouuced and tumbled among errors and blunders. 
We desired to gain the credit of uding the Greeks ; 
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bat at die same time not to weaken the Turks, tV 
the effect of exposing them to the enterprises c^ 
Russia. A fleet is sent — Russian, French, ai^ 
British — to overawe the Turk into reason. Ove^* 
awe the Turk ! — He never was overawed, or yiel^ 
ed to aught but physical force. He negotiates wi^i 
outward frankness and internal deceit, like < 
barbarians ; and is ready to negotiate without enfi. 
But be never gives up. If you take a town, or poi 
aition, or a fortress from him by main force, an^ 
retain it in spite of him, he consents to what i 
thus proved to be the decree of fate, but he doaf 
nothing more. I£is troops continued in Greece, iq 
the face of the combined fleet, to butcher me 
women, and children, to carry them oflj and « 
them unto slavery, — to burn houses, destroy tree%, 
and commit all manner of unmanly and inhuman 
devastation. Gallant Frenchmen, generous Eng- 
lishmen, could not stand by and witness such do- 
ings. In their rage they joined the Ros 
fell upon the Turkish fleet, and destroyed it at Na- 
varino. If there was blame, or error, it was in the., 
governments that sent them to the spot. 

All the profit of the battle of ^ayarino devolyed 
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to RniBia. The battle deprived the Ttirk of his 
navy ; the Russian got thereby the commaad of the 
Black Sea, and made war. No country haTing 
an extensive sea-coast can be saccessfully defended 
if it possess not the command of the sea ; that is to 
ray, it cannot he defended if its enemy have power- 
fnl armies on foot. In the campaign of 1838, the 
Turk defended himself gallantly. Varna was no 
doubt at last taken^ hut the impregnable barrier of 
Choumla and the Balkan mountains remained en- 
tire. In 182&, the Russians were snperior as be- 
fore in the open field, but Choumla and the Balkan 
were still before them. Britain was undoubtedly 
anxious to prevent the undue ag-grandizement of 
Russia, and had reason to he so ; but the requisite 
mensare was not adopted. By sending ten sail of 
the line into the Black Sea, the Russians would 
hare been baffied. 

The Russians, having the command of the Black 
Sea, seized upon Sizeboli, a small town beyond the 
Balkan, — fortified themselves there in the rear of 
their enemies army, or to the south of the Bal- 
kan, — and filled the place with military stores. 
It was utterly impossihle for an army, in the face 
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of any opp08itioD> to transport itself, with can- 
non and military stores, across the Balkan moim-i' 
tains. But cannon and military stores being col- 
lected beyond Uiem in readiness, and refreshment^ 
and reinforcements of men to boot, at Sizeboli, the 
Russian general hastily stole across the Balkan with 
a considerable part of his army. His troops obrti- 
ously could carry little with them but their mus- 
kets and knapsacks, containing a few days provi^ 
sions; but that was enough. Every thing was in 
readiness for them on the other side. Accordingijr 
the Turk, with utter consternation and amazemett!^ 
saw a foreign army, well appointed, start up in thfe 
centre of his dominions, at the gates of his capital, 
with the defences of the Balkan in their rear. -Ail 
the summer a British fleet had been stationed iwi^- 
in two days sail of the said Sizeboli. Britain, as 
already remarked, was necessarily anxious to pre- 
vent the aggrandizement resulting to Russia* liHom 
the subjugation of Turkey. This could hav^f easil jr 
been done> by protecting the IVirkish coast #r the 
Black Sea, and, in particular, by expellmg the Rus- 
sians from Sizeboli, or blockading that. piort ; bnt 
nothing was done, although the possession of Siz^ 
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boli had been seized by the Russians at an early 
part of the campaign. 

All this seems to have been the result of strange 
igaorance, or dreaming folly, or destitution of spi- 
rit, on the part of the British government. We had 
Bathing to fear from Russia- That power cannot 
safely go to war with us. They bare little other 
sonrceof ordinary revenue than results from the ex- 
portation of titeir Sax, hemp, and tallow,. and the 
«om of their western provinces. A warwitb Britain 
:puta ao end to this, and gains them nothing. Nay, 
the mere display of a British mediating force in 
the filack Sea woKld have protected Turkey, with- 
out involving us in war with Russia ; but, if other- 
wise, the embarrassment would have been all on 
the side of Russia. 

True, the Turks are barbarians, who have pos- 
sessed and wasted, during four centuries, the finest 
portion of this globe ; but they have been the old 
and steady allies of Britain. They take from ug 
annually goods to the amount of two millions. To 
be sure, our modern economiata say, in their wis- 
dom, that this produces to us at most only a profit 
of ten per cent. They do not perceive, that, to the 
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amount of two milltons, it employs spinnerB, wear- 
erg, cutlers, ship-carpenters, seamen, graziers, farm- 
ers, and a multitude of others connected with them, 
all gaining profit, or, at least, gaining hread, and 
paying taxes. 

Still it is not merely the fall of Turkey that is 
important, but the enormous aggrandizement of 
Russia that is to be feared. It has now got what 
it wanted, money, by obtaining as tributaries Tur- 
key and Persia. Neither of these will erer more 
be permitted to lift their heads to independei 
and Russia attains, by means of these resources, to 
a complete ascendency in Europe- The north is 
always hungry, — always ready to emigrate in amii 
to the south, if the means are only afforded. 

Could Riissia at once overrun the Turkish e 
pire, the evil might be less. The master of Con- 
stantinople would not consent to reside on 
serable bog on the banks of the Neva. By ri 
ing the seat of government to Constantinople, the | 
north would speedily faU into decay. All the no- 
bles, conrtiers, and active spirits would press sr 
ward to the sunny land of the vine and the t 
and would forsake the scanty rye crops and be 
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piD9 fbresti of the north. There is enough of va- 
canti land to recetre them, and one acre is worth 
fifty. Prnsaia and Sweden woold be liberated ; for 
the north is only formidable, becaose it is the seat 
of goTemment. Weuight then trade with the new 
empire of the east. The new masters of the soil, 
like their predecessors, conld only deritre, profit 
from their fruits and uil by selliog them. 

Bnt Russia is fearfal that the British lion may 
be roased hy more intelligent spirits then have of 
late directed his movements. Turkey is destined 
to be treated with apparent moderation, that no 
other power may have a pretext fnr claiming a 
share of the spoils. It is to he gradually humbled 
by insults and exhaasted by exactions. The north 
is to be strengthened out of its spoils, while the 
commerce of Turkey is to be rendered unprofitable 
to strangers. 

How all this is to end it is not for human fore- 
sight to discover, France is feeble by the weak- 
ness of its govemmeot, Britain is down hy its 
debts, and even by the character of its present 
rnlers. Wellington can have no inclination for 
war. U is one thing to spend money gaining glo- 
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ryi and another thing' to collect it as high treasurer, 
that others may spend it for their g^lory. 

Meanwhile, the foreign policy of Britain has of 
late been unsteady and governed hy no solid prin- 
ciple. We have become eo much afraid of inter- 
fering in remote alTairs, that vre are fast becoming 
contemptible. Russia has so imposed upon our 
■tatesmen, that onr friendship has been unattended 
by good deeds, and onr enmity prodnctive of no in- 
convenience. To prevent France from interfering 
with its ambitious projects, Ruasia gives counten- 
ance to the popular party there. Prussia is chained 
to the chariot wheels of Russia. Sritain encourages 
the Bourbon to resist his people, but affords him 
not the means. The first step of the French king 
should have been to negotiate with Britain a treaty, 
by which the dnty on French wines should be re- 
duced one-balf, in return for admiasion of the pro- 
duce of the British dairy and certain cotton fabrics. 
This would have conciliated an immense body of 
cultivators, and would have given to the crown of ! 
France and to Polignac's ministry, a strong party 
in the kingdom. But the Catholic priesthood, 
thoagh cunning are not wise, or rather, as usual, 
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tbey prefer tlie church to mankind. They accounted 
it bett«r to overturn the British protestant consti- 
totun than to save France from revolution. They 
looked to the church exclusively, and hoped that a 
popish French and a popish British government 
united, might prove too much for the intereetB of 
freedom, and the diffusion of true religion and in- 
telligence among men, The plot was cunningly 
deviaed, but a spirit is working against them, which 
the powers of evil strive against in vain. 

In short, the world is in a revolutionary state. 
I cannot regret the fall of Turkey, considered as 
the breaking down of the Mahometan delnsion, 
which holds in thraldom so many fine countries ; 
but I must regret that the object should have been 
brought about munfy in consequence of the imbe- 
cility of Britain. As to France, it appears unfit for 
a republic ; and, at the same time, the old royalists 
and the Catholic priesthood have proved themselves 
incapable of conducting it as a monarchy! yet, if 
other nations stand aloof, the coming explosion 
there may terminate more quietly than those would 
expect who look only to the former tempest, which 
was so grievously aggravated by foreign interfer- 
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ence. The best adjustment for the present times 
would apparently be that which should restore to 
France the law of primogeniture, and place on the 
throne a remote branch of the family of Bourbon. 
Thus only does it seem possible to rear up a landed 
aiislocnicy to support monarchy, or to find a mon- 
arch interested to acquiesce in the arrangements 
QOiiseqnent on the great revolution from which that 
kingdom has not yet fully emerged. But Britain^ 
alas ! oppressed by debt and^taxes^ and poiitioal lecon- 
omyi must gaase upon, events which it can no longer 
GontroL We have ships and warriors unconquered 
and. unoonquerable ; but speedily nobody will fear 
them, because, intriguing with Catholic priests, we 
ave fiut.assnming tkeir character. '■ 

Stat magni nominis umbra. 
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CATHOLIC RENT. 

Antecedent to the victory gained over the Bri- 
tish protestant constitation, large sums were col- 
lected in Ireland, by weekly payments, under the 
name of the Catholic rent. The poorest were com- 
pelled by their priests to contribute to the fand^ 
and in some instances foreigners also made dona- 
tions. 

What was done with the money ? What service 
did it purchase ? Whom did it buy ? 

This opens new views ; but it must be reserved 
as matter for history. 



THE END. 
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